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Che Outlook, 


The mere recital of the tacts found by the Com- 
mission appointed to investigate the circuwstan- 
ces attending the forcible removal of the Poncas 
frames the strongest posrible indictment against 
the Government for its xctiov in the premises. 
The Commission finds substantially: that the re- 
moval ot the Poncas from their reservations in 
Dakota and Nebraska, held under treaties with 
the United Siaies, was not only most disastrous 
to the Indians, but was injudicious and without 
sufficient cause or provocatiou; that the lands 
from which they were removed had been ceded to 
them by the Government for ample consideration, 
the Government solemnly covenantivg to delend 
their Ulle to and provect their persons on the 
lauds thus conveyed to them; that the Indians 
had violaied no condition of the treaty by which 
their uule or their claim to personal protection 
cou.d be forieited, and chat all their claims unuer 
those treaties are still in full force and effect; that 
unwl very recently tuey have manifested the strong- 
¢8i desire to return to the Dakota reservation, a 
portion of them having already gone back; that 
the remainder of the tribe, discouraged and dis- 
heartened, and despairing of regaining tueir 
righis, accepied the best terms they thought they 
could obtain, and have agreed, through their chieis 
and head men, to remain in the Indian Territory ; 
that havivg committed themselves in writing to 
this course, they regarded this action of their rep- 
resentatives as sacred, and a mujority of the tribe 
for that reason acquiesced in it; that those who 
have returned to the Dakota reservation are 
strongly attached to their lands and resolutely 
determined to retain them; that the Government 
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has given them no assistance, and, with the ex- 
ception of limited aid from individuals, they have 
been entirely self sustaining. With few agrical- 
tural implements they bave supported themselves; 
they ask for a teacher to instruct them ip the arts 
of industry, and for a missionary to teach them 
the principles of morality and religion. 


Upon these facts the Commission declare that 
in their opinion the Government should be con- 
trolled in the settlement of this question by the 
principles that would be applicable to dealings 
with any peaceable and law-abidiug people in the 
same circumstances, and that the future influence 
of the Government over other Indian tribes makes 
it imperative that there should be ample and 
speedy redress of the wrongs that have been per- 
petrated. The Commission therefore recom- 
mends: an allotment of 160 acres of land to each 
man, woman and child of the Ponca tribe, the 
land to be selected by them on their old reserva- 
tion in Dakota, or on the land now occupied by 
them in the Indian Territory, and to be secured 
to then by patent, the title not to be subject to 
lien, alienation or encumbrance, either by volun- 
tary conveyance or by the decree of any court, or 
subject to taxation of any character for a period 
of thirty years; that the Government appropriate 
not less than $53,000 a year for the benefit of the 
Poncas during the five years following such al- 
lotment of lands; that an additional sum of 
$25,000 be immediately expended for their benefit 
in agricultural implemen's, stock and seed, and 
tbat $20 000 be divided among families of the 
whole tribe according to the number in each 
family, which shall be in full satisfaction of all 
losses of property sustained by them in conse- 
quence of their removal ; that the furtber sum 
of $5,000 be appropriated for the building of com- 
fortable dwellings and an equal sum be expended 
upon the erection of schoolhouses, and that 
suitable persons be employed by the Government 
for the instruction of the Poncas in religious, 
educational and industrial training. In con- 
clusion the Commission urge that it is of the ut- 
most importance to white and red men alike that 
all Indians should have the opportunity of ap- 
pealing to the courts with the certainty of pro- 
tection and viadication of their rights of person 
and property, and that in dealing with a half- 
civilized people it is of the first importance that 
the administration of law should be regular and 
equitable. 

The report is signed by all the members of the 
Commission; namely, Brig-Gens. George Crook 
and Nelson A. Miles, U. S. A.; William Stickney, 
of Warhington, and Walter Allen, of Newton. 
As Mr, Allen is the only ‘‘ Boston philanthropist” 
in the Commission, we shall not expect to see the 
report stigmatized as ‘‘sentimental;” and as two 
of its members are army officers, we bardly think 
that avy whipper-in of the Indian Department 
will venture to characterize the Commissioners 
as ‘‘phenomenal ,liars.” Senator Dawes has in- 
troduced into the Senate a bill to carry into ex- 
ecution the recommendations of this report. 
Meanwhile discussion continues on the very de- 
jective bill already introduced into the Senate 
for giving Indians land in severalty. This 
is very well, but as The Christian Union has 
often had occasion to show, totally inadequate 
unless accompanied by other measures. Half a 
loaf is better than no bread; but a pint of dry 


meal with neither water, milk nor yeast does =<) augurating their 


make half aloaf, Of what valr- 
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your property be to you if you could not appealto 
the courts to protect you in it, and were sare to 
be bunted from your bome like u« wild beast by 
the whole community if you attempted to protect 
yourself? There are three remedi+s for the pres- 
ent abnormal condition of the Indian tribes— 
wards of the most unprincipled guardian that ever 
wanaged an estate: first, the right to hold prop- 
erty, both real and personal; second, an unques- 
tioned right to appeal to the courts tor protec- 
tion against wrong and unquestionable responsi- 
bility to the courts for wrong-doiog; and third, 
a right to come and go every where and anywhere, 
unimprisoned in that American Botany Bay 
euphemistically called a ‘‘reservation.” These 
are concurrent remedies, and neither one is of 
any great value without the other. The Ponca 
Commision settles che long and hot dispute be- 
tween Secretary Schurz and the Boston pbilanthro- 
pists, and settles it adversely to the Secretary. 
The nation must hold the Secretary of the In- 
terior responsible for the action of his subordi- 
nates, certainly for those which be has endeavored 
to maintain, if not to defend. And the unani- 
mous verdict of this Commission is that they were 
utterly inde‘ensible. It now remains for Congress 
to do the justice which Secretary Schurz has 
steadfastly refused todo. If the Democratic Con- 
gress desires to die like the dolphiau in glory, it 
ean do nothing better toward the achievement of 
that honorable ambition than by an act promptly 
passed compelling the Secretary to undo, in so 
far as it 1s possibie, the gross injustice which has 
been done to the Poncas in the uname of the Uni- 
ted S:utes Government and by the authority of its 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The principal event of the week in Parliament 
was the introduction of the Coercion bill by Mr. 
Forster. The bill is substantially a suspension of 
the habeas corpur, and authorizes the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, by proclaiming a district to be 
in a disorderly condition, to charge it with the 
support of an additiowal police force, and to 
arrest all persons suspected of sedition, intimida- 
tion or treason between now and the 30th of next 
September. The effect of this bill is to give the 
Government absolute control over every disaffect- 
ed person in Ireland who goes so far as to express 
his sentiments; it puts the Land Leegue absolute- 
ly into the hands of the Government. With the 
large body of troops already collected in the cen- 
ters of population, to be reinforced, no doubt, at 
a near date, it is difficult to see how the move- 
ment of violence can go further without actually 
precipitating a civil war. The reluctance with 
which a Liberal ministry brings forward a bill of 
this kind was frankly confeseed by Mr. Forster, 
who declared that if he had known he would be 
compelled to introduce such a measure he would 
never have tuken office as Sccretary for Ireland, 
The Land bill will follow immediately after, but 
in carrying out the policy of Mr. Gladstone, and 
asa matter of necessity the coercion bill must 
come first. However Liberals may be divided on 
the Land bill, they are unanimous in support of 
the Coercion bill, the admurable ‘speech with 
which Mr. Forster introduced it winning the ap- 
probation of every Liberal journal except one in 
England. The bill is sustained emphatically by 
Mr. Bright in a speech in which be declares it a 
bill for the coercion of the few and of mercy to 
the many. Mr. Gladstone’s resolution to give the 
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business, but as they muster less than tbirty five 
votes it is clear that they bave no aid from the 
English or Irish Liberals. If obstruction is per- 
sisted in measures will be adopted to enable the 
majority to close the debate by some such par- 
liamentary device as moving the previous ques- 
tion. Sensational reports are curreat in England 
of Irish plots to destroy Plymouth, Woolwich, 
Windsor Castle, and other buildings, and the 
guards have been doubled in all these places, 


Political trisls by jury in times of great political 
excitement have generally but one termination, 
and the State trials in Ireland have proved no 
exception to that rule. In the teeth of the strong 
charge of Judge Fitzgerald, who reflected severely 
on the motives and methods of the Land Leagues, 
and told tbe jury that if one of the traversers was 
proved guilty of the charges brought against him 
all were in the eyes of the law equally guilty, the 
jury were unable to agree, and have been dis- 
charged. Itis understood that the jurors stood 
two for convicticn and ten for acquittal, avd in 
discharging them Judge Fitzgerald expressed what 
must have been the conviction of all intelligent 
observers from the very commencement of these 
ill-advised trials, that a unanimous verdict could 
not be expected. The difficulties of the English 
Government in dealing with this question are so 
many and so great that it can hardly be blamed 
for a misstep taken at a time when it was 
necessary to do something, and yet almost im- 
possible to decide what should be done. This dis- 
agreement ina test case is of course conclusive, 
and is accepted by the Land League and the Par- 
nellites asa great triumph; but it also puts an 
argument into the hands of Mr. Gladstone, who 
may justly say that where the regular operation 
of the law is unable to secure and enforce order, 
the adoption of extraordinary and stringent 
measures is not only justifiable, but imperative. 

The Liberal ministry will not find much com- 
fort in the latest news from South Alrica. Forced 
by pressure of public opinion to sustain a posi- 
tion which is admittedly untenable on moral 
grounds, and to carry on a warfare which is un- 
justifiable on any pretext but that of deliberate 
conquest, the serious reverse sustained by the 
invading British troops will only add another to 
the numerous perplexities of this distant and 
difficult problem. The Dutch settlers of the 
Transvaal are beginning to show their warlike 
qualities, and wiil have general sympathy in 
their earnest defense against British aggression. 
Sir George Colley, in command of the English 
troops, has sustained a serious defeat in the at- 
temp: to drive the Boers from their position in 
the Drakenberg Pass, which is a cut through the 
Drakenberg range of mountains in the northern 
section of the colony of Natal, and is considered 
the key of the Transvaal. It is a highway intoa 
section of country over one bundred miles broad, 
and comprising some of the finest pasturage 
lands in the world. European products of all 
kinds thrive there with wonderful fertility. This 
favored belt is protected by a rugged and rocky 
range of mountains, irregular in their conforma- 
tion and difficult of access, and the Boers, with 
ready appreciation of the strategical importance 
of the position, entrenched themselves in the 
principal puss. The first attack was partially suc- 
cessful, but the Boers, baving been reinforced, re- 
pulsed tbe English troops, inflicting a heavy loss 
upon them. The most cheering word General 
Colley can seud bome is that he will hold the 
pass until the arrival of reinforcements. 


The sortie of the besieged Turcomans from 
Geok-'Tepe, reported in these columns last week, 
was the prelude to the fall of the city, which 
the Russians have captured after nine hours of des- 
perate fighting. The Turcomans as usual fought 
with the most daring courage, and their loss is 
reported ‘as enormous. Exactly what the Rus- 
sians will do with their victory remains to be 
seen. It is said in London that England was as- 
sured two montbs ago that when Geok-Tepe had 
been taken the Russian troops would return to the 
Caspian; on the other band, Geok Tepe lies on 
the road to Merv, 200 miles further on; and Merv, 
at the junction of the three highways of Central 
Asia, is less than a fortnigot from Herat, the point 
which is said to be strategically the key of Cabni, 





Major Butler, an English traveler, who passed 
through this region two years ago, and who de- 
signed the system of fortifications which have 
given the Russian invaders so much trouble, de- 
clares tbat the country in which this war is being 
waged is one of magnificent fertility, from which 
Russia could draw 100 000 of the best fighting 
men in the world ontside of Europe, and which 
she could make a safe base of operations against 
Afghanistan and India. The next move of 
General Skobeleff will be watched with great 
interest in England. 


Arbitration between the conflicting claims of 
Greece and Turkey having failed, a conference 
has been srranged, which was to meet at Con- 
stantinople Januery 22d, but as Greece was not to 
be represented, and as she resolutely holds to 
the position made for her by the Berlin treaty, 
it is doubtful whether the decision of another con- 
ference modifying the terms of that treaty could 
be enforced. It may, however, afford the Powers 
an excuse for getting out of their engagements 
with Greece and leaving her to fight the battle 
with Turkey alone; although it is doubtful if Mr. 
Gladstone could be brought to take advantage of 
any such diplomatic convenience, The war spirit 
in Greece grows hotter and hotter, and she has 
now an army of over seventy thousand men, with 
out, however, those accessories of organized sys- 
tems of transport and commissariat which in mod- 
ern warfare are quite as necessary as an army 
itself. 


The first railway of American construction is 
now running regularly in Asia. Some tiwe since 
the English built a road thirty miles in length 
between Yokohama and Tokio, at a cost of nearly 
$200,000 per mile, and took five years for its com- 
pletion. The American line was commenced 
twelve months ago, the first division of twenty- 
three miles in Yeso, the northernmost island of 
Japan, and has been built at a cost of $20 000 
per mile, including machinery, rolling stock and 
other property necessary for the regular running 
of the road. This line runs from Otarunai Harbor 
on the west coast to the Paroni,coal fields, and 
is already operated at a profit. The Japanese are 
greatly pleased with the diligence and economy 
with which the enterprise has been managed, the 
credit of which belongs to Joseph M. Crawford, 
a Pennsylvanian, and his assistants, all of whom 
are said to be Americans. 








“A CALM VIEW OF THE TEMPER- 
ANCE QUESTION.” 
R. Howard Crosby has made no little excite- 
ment in Boston by his Monday lecture, ‘‘A 
Calm View of the Temperance Question.” The total 
abstinence apostles have so lopg enjoyed the mo- 
nopoly of anathematizing alltemperance men who 
declined to join their church and swear allegiance 
to their standards, that they were at first dazed by 
an address which indicted them as obstructing 
temperance reform, and giving practical aid and 
comfort to the liquor interest. A week sufficed 
to rally their forces, however, and on the follow- 
ing Monday, an hour and a half before the regu- 
Jar Monday lecture, they crowded Tremont Tew- 
ple to hear from a Rev. Mr. Mallalien a prayer for 
‘*that Rip Van Winkle of the temperance cause”— 
certainly the most extraordinary prayer ever of- 
fered to a Boston audience—and from Wendell 
Phillips a philippic against Chancellor Crosby, 
conceived and executed in the best vein of an or- 
ator who is as distinguished for his singular inac- 
curacy of statement and looseness of logic as for 
his brilliant diction and elegant elocution. He 
admirably exemplified the popular method of de- 
molishing an antagonist. This consists in making 
a dummy of straw, hanging loosely about hima 
garment made up of sbreds and patches of sen- 
tences from the opponent’s address, put in quota- 
tion marks, and then beating him to pieces before 
an admiring audience, who are always sure to 
applaud such a bloodless gladiatorial show. That 
Wendell Phillips, retained to demolish the Chan- 
cellor, should begin by travestying him was to 
have been expected; that religious newspapers 
should represent him as arguing moderate drink- 
ing to be a Christian duty_is unpardonable. 
Dr. Crosby’s position can be easily stated in a 
paragraph. He distinctly declared that he did 
nat epnose for the individual total abstinence 





from all that intoxicates; but he condemned the 
total abstinence crusade—‘‘the forcing total ab- 
stinence upon the community asthe duty of all; 
the putting under the ban every one who does not 
follow that standard; the insisting upon total ab- 
stinence as the only safety against drunkenness.”’ 
This total abstinence crusade he condemned in a 
vigorous indictment as both inexpedient and im- 
moral. He declared it to be inexpedient be- 
cause it will not and cannot secure the approba- 
tion of thinking men; it refuses the co-operation 
of allin a temperance movement who decline to 
adopt the total abstinence shibboleth; it violently 
wrests the meaning of the word temperance, and 
perverts and belittles it from its true meaning of 
self-control to the maimed and mutilated function 
of total abstinence from one particular kind of 
beverage; it twists and distorts Scripture, and 
forces into it a meaning repugnant both to the 
best scholarship and to the common sense of the 
uulettered reader; it substitutes for the develop- 
ment of a manhood able to judge for itself and to 
govern itself a system of external checks and ar- 
tificial rules; it proceeds by a policy of bull doziug 
and intimidation, endeavoring to make unanimity 
by shutting up the mouths of the other side. Bat 
it is more than inexpedient, it is immoral. It 
has obstructed true, healthy, permanent reform; 
has promoted the growth of drunkenness; has de- 
moralized the community by its fanaticism and its 
lack of discrimination. It regulates the diet of the 
well by the needs of the sick, and forges for the 
virtuous and the temperate the bonds which are 
needed only for the vicious and the self-indulgent; 
it falsely assumes that moderate drinking leadsto 
drupnkerness, a dogma contradicted by the expe- 
rience of millions upon millions of the race who 
have been accustomed to drink wineand yet never 
knew drunkenness; it iguores all discriminations as 
between fermented and distilled liquors, liquors 
pure and liquors adulterated; it represents all ulco- 
hol as poison, whereas scienze shows that ‘‘there is 
an essential difference between the effects of large 
and small quantities of alcohol, a difference of 
kind and not ot degree;”’ it depends for moral re- 
form on pledges, not on permanent change of char- 
acter; on a contract, not on the moral sense; on 
resolutions signed in a momentary excitement, 
not on priuciple; it debauches the conscience by 
leading to a wholesale making and breaking of 
promises; and, finally, it includes in its condemna- 
tion of wine drinkers, as sinners, Jesus Christ and 
the apostles, who customarily and habitually used 
fermented wines in an age when drinking was 
universal and drunkenness not uncommon, and 
attempts to evade so,doing by wresting the Script- 
ures with a learned ignorance which is fairly 
splendid with boldness. Over against the total 
abstinence system thus indicated Dr. Howard 
Crosby sets the system he would have temperance 
men adopt: a discriminating system which would 
practically recognize the difference between excess 
and moderation, and between injurious and harm- 
less drinks; an honest system, which would deal 
fairly with history, science and Scripture; amanly 
system, which would have no cant and no foolery 
of orders or ribbons, degrading a matter of high 
principle to the bocus—pocus of a child's play; a 
system which would exclude distilled liquors from 
common use as a beverage, both by public opinion 
and by law, and would regulate the use of vinous 
and malt liquors; which would shut out from so- 
ciety the drinking usages which lead to excess, and 
reduce by a license law the liquor shops to not 
over one to every thousand inhabitants, which 
would make conviction of the law-breaker easy, 
and the punishment imprisonment as well as ‘ine. 
On such a system the union of all good men could 
be secured in an effort to stop drunkenness and 
its attendant crimes and misery—a union which 
can never be accomplished on the principles of 
the total abstinence propaganda. 

We are glad that some one has been found bold 
enough to deliver such an address in Tremont 
Temple, for it will compel men to think, and the 
chief hindrance to the temperance cause is want 
of clear thinking. There bas been a superabun- 
dance of impetuous, passionate, hasty action, but 
very little calm, thoughtful, impartial thought. 
Some of Dr. Crosby’s assertions are too positive. 
It is still an open question in science—in spite of 
Dr. Ainstie’s positive declarations—whether alco- 
hol ever properly serves the purpose of food in 
the human body; it is tolerably certain that in any 
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form it is injurious to men under middle life, when 
health demands rapid disintegration and recon- 
struction of the tissues, which alcohol delays. The 
example of Christ is not conclusive on the question 
of personal use of wine. Because inthe warm cli- 
mate and sluggish civilization of Palestine Christ 
drank a mild wine mixed with water, it does not 
follow that it is wise for hot-blooded Americans, 
in the cold climate and intense civilization of the 
Northern States, to drink fiery wines mixed with 
aleohol. But the main premises of the address 
need some better refutation than that of the Mr. 
Phillips philippic or Mr. Mallelieu’s prayer. Tem- 
perance is not synonymous with total abstinence; 
a total abstainer may be a most intemperate man, 
and a good many of them are. The Bible com- 
mends the use of wine; Christ lived in an age 
when drunkenness was more excessive than in our 
own time, when total abstinence societies ex- 
isted and pledges were prescribed, and he never 
joined the one or recommended the other; he 
made wine by a miracle, used it socially, and, 
dying, recommended it to his followers in a 
memorial service appointed to keep his name 
in loving remembrance among his followers. 
In the face of these facts, to denounce all wine 
drinking as a sin is to denounce Christ,'and to en- 
force total abstinence as the sole remedy for in- 
temperance is to renounce his example. To avoid 
this conclusion by inventing two kinds of wines, 
one fermented, the other unfermented, is to vio- 
late intellectual honesty for the seke of securing 
Biblical sanction to an ethical hobby. The cost 
is too great for the benefits. There is not a single 
living independent Bible scholar in Englend, 
America or Germany who can be cited in support 
of this weak and untenable invention. There is 
a clear and unquestionable distinction between 
distilled and fermented liquors, in the process of 
their production, their essential nature, and their 
inevitable effects on the system. Dr. Willard 
Parker, the foremost authority on temperance 
problems in this country, has recently in our col- 
umns demonstrated this difference so clearly that 
no reply to the demonstration has even been at- 
tempted. Any method of reform that ignores or 
denies these principles sets itself against truth; 
and though in short battles passionate invective 
sometimes vanquishes truth, in long campaigns 
truth always conquers. The permanent and final 
temperance reform must recognize these truths 
and reconcile itself to them. 

We wish that Dr. Crosby, in his proposed 
minethod of temperance reform, had placed greater 
emphasis on the truth that there is no specific for 
intemperance; that the only true remedy is a re- 
form of the whole nature. Temperance is a plant 
of slow growth; it cannot be forced. Intemper- 
ance is the mastery of the animel over the intel- 
lectual and the spiritual; temperance is the mas- 
tery of the intellectual and the spiritual over the 
animal. Prohibition puts the tiger in a cage and 
denies him the use of blood; the pledge is his 
promise to turn vegetarian; Christianity takes his 
bloodthirsty disposition out of him. Prohibitory 
laws and personal pledges may sometimes serve a 
useful temporary purpose; but nothing less than 
Christian life makes radical and permanent re - 
form. A genuine revival of religion is the best 
temperance movement; a genuine Christian 
church is the best temperance society; and a 
genuine Christian preacher, who puts temperance 
where Paul put it, between righteousness and 
judgment to come, is the best of all temperance 
lecturers. 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE. 


OWARD the world the Christian church has 
an Office of convincing men of the truth and 
power of the Gospel. Attention bas recently been 
called in different localities to a painful disparity 
between the numerical strength of the church and 
its apparent influence, as measured by the addi- 
tions to its membership. For example, the Con- 
gregational churches of Massachusetts, with a 
resident membership of 75,000, added on profes- 
sion of faith in the year 1879 only 307 more mem- 
bers than they lost by death. The returns for 1880 
will probably show a net loss. 

Statistics for any IMmited period and limited 
area are liable to be exceptional. This Massachu- 
setts average of 750 members, securing a net gain 
of 8 in a year, is improved upon by the average 














of the Congregational cuurches of the whole 
country for ten years. In round numbers, an 
army of 300,000 has seen its ranks increase at the 
rate of 8,000 a year; that is, 300 members have, 
year by year, secured a net gain of 8. This is 
betterthan 750 gaining 3, but not enough better 
to make the church appear in the world as an 
army with banners marching to speedy universal 
victory. 

Perhaps the true state of the case will be 
more clearly discerned and more keenly felt if 
the position of each church in its own com- 
munity is considered. Is it not everywhere a 
rare thing for a mature unbeliever to be convert- 
ed, whether it be the scoffing skeptic or the up- 
right and sweet-tempered church-goer who trusts 
in his own merits instead of Christ? Do not 
churches count it a great mercy if they keep their 
own children from forsaking the faith, and an 
almost miraculous blessing if as the Lord’s host 
they make any perceptible inroad on the ranks of 
worldly families? The churches in general are 
not accustomed to large success in persuading. 

It is not necessary for our own peace in believ- 
ing that we induce others to believe also. We 
know our own sincerity, whether the world ac- 
knowledges it or not. We know what Christ is to 
us without putting his claims to the vote of others. 
For us there is also abundant external evidence 
of bo’h the power of the Gospel and the sincerity 
with which it is believed in the fact that avowed 
epostasy from the church is rare and the purse of 
the church is year by year opened more widely 
both for home expenses and for missionary opera- 
tions. At the same time the church seems to fail 
of convincing the world at its own doors that it 
has in Christ something worth obtaining which 
cannot be had witbout Christ. 

When Jesus sent out the apostles he command- 
ed them, as they preached, to work miracles 
(Matt. x., 7, 8). He commonly joined miracles 
with his own teaching. The book of Actsrecords 
many supernatural works of healing, which were 
plainly an important factor in the persuading 
power of the apostles. The miracles gained cre 
dence for the message of divine salvation. It 
was fitting that a divine message should be ac- 
companied by divine credentials. To-day also, 
to convince the world that the church’s message 
is from above, credentials must be offered which 
show it to be not of the world. The church 
knows the indwelling of Christ in its own experi- 
ence; the problem is to make the world recognize 
that indwelling. -The chureh cannot now work 
miracles, but if it can in some other unmistakable 
way show the presence of divine power, it can 
still convince gainsayers, 

There have been times and places when an 
honest life would convince men of the reality of 
religion. Happily for society, honest lives are 
now too common for that. So we have been told 
recently that multitudes in India have been per- 
suaded that Christians possess divine grace 
by the free gifts of charity Christian hands 
have dispensed to the fumine-stricken. But 
where Christianity has long prevailed it has 
so raised the general standard of conduct that 
in Christian communities no single virtue, as hon- 
esty, charity or chastity, will convince unbelievers 
that its possessor has obtained peculiar grace from 
Christ. Every such single virtue manifested by 
believers can be matched among unbelievers. As 
long as the magicians with their enchantments 
could do, or seem to do, the things which Moses 
and Aaron wrought before Pharaoh, so long could 
they plausibly deny the divine commission of 
Moses. To demonstrate his difference from them, 
Moses must go on to do what they could not imi- 
tate. There is no question that Christians ought 
to ask more earnestly than, How shall we show 
our separateness from the world in a convincing 
manner? Are there lines of action possible for 
Christians in these days which the selfish and 
worldly cannot parallel, and which will therefore 
demonstrate both the sincerity of Christians and 
their possession of a bigber life? No plainness of 
attire or speech, nor other external peculiarity 
will meet the case. Toconvince the world to day 
Christians must manifest a character evidently 
unattainable without Christ. The manner of do- 
ing this may be indicated by the three following 
suggestions: 

1, In regard to what is commonly called a 








moral life, if Christians will show the possession 
not of isolated virtues, but of the complete circle 
of virtues, non-Christian men will seldom come in 
competition with them. Moralists generally have 
each some pet virtue which is paraded at all 
times as a sufficient cover for a multitude of sins. 
The distinction will be marked if Cpristians on 
the contrary show Christ as thegiver of all grace. 

2. The Christian will be still further separate if 
he advances beyond a woral life into positive 
sacrifices for others in the spirit of Christ. If to 
justice he add mercy, if he love his enemies and 
do good to them that hate him, few publicans 
will appear doing also the same. 

3. The Christian can complete his isolation by 
bumility. Let him bear patiently the privations 
of his lot. Let him toil cheerfully in an obscure 
and unattractive place, if that be his portion. 
Let him also show bumility in ready confession of 
all wropg-doing, whether to God or toman. In 
no other path can he be so free from the rivalry 
of the unconverted. Frank confession of specific 
wrong acts is the most convincing of all signs of 
separation from the world, for the worldly never 
go farther in this direction than to apologize. 

We cannot work miracles. But surely, if Christ 
is with us, we can give convincing evidence of 
his presence and power by the careful, prayerful 
manifestation of a really unworldly character. 








NOTES, 

In The Christian Union this week Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie contributes to the Faith and Skepticism series 
a paper in which he indicates the plane on which 
faith is working in this age; tne Rev. Russell T. Hall 
follows up the subject of Unlimited Divorces, which 
was discussed in a novel and forcible fashion in our 
columns week before last, with an article presenting 
statistically the number of divorces granted in eey- 
eral States and suggesting some methods of reform; 
and the Rev. Uriah Xerxes Buttles, who has already 
famillarized himself to the readers of The Cbris- 
tian Union by his clever satirical delineations of 
parish life, discusses the question of Parsons and 
their Poverty. The Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, whom 
our readers will recognize as the esteemed pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn and one of 
the editors of the recently publishea “ Evangelical 
Hymnal,” presents a view of the church music ques- 
tion from a standpoint opposite to that taken in 
those we have lately published on the same sub- 
ject. It is due to Mr. HaJl to say that his article 
was written sometime before the appearance of the 
others and without any knowledge on his part of 
their contents. In the department of Books and 
Authors will be found an exhaustive review of Mrs. 
Helen Hunt Jacksoa’s book upon the Indians, which 
our readers will do well for their information to read. 
The tender and sympathetic verses by Susan Cool- 
idge ought to carry with them a message of com- 
fort to those that are mouruing theloss of any who 
have been “ early taken.”’ 





Dr. Holmes returns to the fray over the Jonathan 
Edwards manuscript with added zest in an article on 
“Pulpit and Pew” in the current number of the 
“North American Review.” He writes incisively, 
with characteristic humor, and touches a great many 
sides of the subject, some wisely and some unwisely. 
He thinks very properly that he is not so incompetent 
to discuss theological questions as a good many of his 
critics have charged, and that an old physician, after 
alife of church-goivg and Bible-reading, ought not 
to be regarded as entirely ignorant of the points at 
issue. He declares that the recent publication of the 
Edwards manuscript on the Trinity does not answer 
his demand for a certain manuscript, ** with reference 
to which the same caution seemed to have been ex- 
ercised as that which !ed the editor of his collected 
works to suppress the language Edwards had used 
about children,” and thinks it “desirable in the in- 
térests of humanity ” that the scheme of the universe 
which Edwards has set forth should be modified by 
showing that the theologian sometimes wrote hastily 
and unwisely. Professor Park adds anotber chapter 
to the same discussion in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra” for 
this quarter, in which he argues that Edwards was 
not an expert on the subject, and that his written 
opinions were many of them experimental, and 
ought not to be regarded as expressing his final con- 
clusions. He admits thata large number of unpub- 
lished manuscripts of Edwards are in existence of a 
similar speculative and tentative character. His 
quotations modify somewhat the tritheistic aspect of 
the “Observations” by suggesting that Edwards 
really believed in only two Gods, the Father and the 
Son, as the members of the limited partnership which 
he describes in that treatise. For to the Holy Spirit, 
whom he shows is nothing but the love of God 
“breathed forth [by the Father and the Son] primari- 
ly toward each other, and flowing out secondarily 
toward the creature,” it would be absurd to give the 
substa:ice of an actual personality; which seems to 
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substantiate Dr. Holmes’s theory that Edwards some- 
times wrote hastily and unwisely. 


There was good reason for the critical analysis to 
which Goethe always subjected his friendships. The 
influence of a mind which interests us greatly, and 
ip a certain measure stimulates us, may be very hurt- 
ful to our individual growth if it happens to antag- 
onize our natural movement of thought and action. 
When George Eliot wrote that wonderfully dramatic 
and suggestive story, ‘The Mill on the Floss,” her 
powers of analysis and of dramatic portraiture were 
in remarkable equipoise and harmony, working to- 
gether to produce a novel of rare insight and of in- 
tense interest. In *‘Middlemarch” an immense de- 
cline in interest is evident. The analytical faculty 
bas been enormously developed at the expense of the 
dramatic faculty, and the result is a wide stream of 
narrative, in which there are endless eddies, but no 
strong current. The analysis of motive and charac- 
ter, the disclosure of the obscure influence of charac- 
ter upon character is so masterly that one is some- 
times remiuded of Shakespeare himself; but the skill 
and command of all the resources of her art by which 
the novelist in her earlier stories carried the reader 
breathlessly on to the tragic climax, is gone. The 
display of strength is immense, but it no longer pro- 
duces the perfect work of genius and art. The secret 
of this change is undoubtedly in the influence of 
George Henry Lewes. His wasa mind of aggressive 
activity and of immense uttainments, but it was scien- 
tific rather than intuitive, critical rather than imagin- 
ative. Iv the close fellowsh:p and sympathy of their 
lives the ricber and deeper nature yielded tothe more 
dogmatic and self-asserting, and George Eliot’s noble 
genius was turned aside from the lines of expression 
it would naturally have taken into fields which it 
has greatly enriched by largely burying itself. 


The excavations which have been going on under the 
famous Lion at Chceronea, where the Boeotiansa who 
fell in the battle with Philip of Macedon, August, 338 
B. C., were interred, have thus far disclosed 270 skele- 
tons. Among the most recently examined, two have 
been found transfixed with iron lances. Six of the 
skel. tops, more or less preserved, and remarkable for 
the fractures of their bones and the firm manner 
ip which they died of their wounds, have been pre- 
pared to be taken from their place in plaster and 
transferred to the museum in Athens, where they will 
remain among its greatest curiosities and wonders. 
The face of the monumental lion, who sits witb head 
thrown up. expresses rage, grief and shame, to- 
getber with that moderation which is characteristic 
of all Greek art. Pausanias, who wrote about 180 
A. D., savs, “On approaching the city is the tomb 
of the Beeotians, who fell in the battle with Philip. 
It has no inscription, but the figure of a lion is placed 
upon it as an emblem of thespirit of thesemen. The 
inscription bas been omitted, as Isuppose, because tbe 
gods had willed that their fortune should not be 
equal to their prowess.” It is interesting that, after 
the lapse of two thousand two bundred and almost 
nineteen years, we are able to read in the bodies which 
have been thus exhumed, in the fractures of their 
bones, and in the iron lances by which they are 
pierced, the story of their heroic struggle to maintain 
the independence of their country. 





In an able article in tbe “‘ American Church Re- 
view,” on “The General Convention of 1880 and the 
Organization of the Cburch,”’ Dr. John Cotton Smith 
advances the proposition that each State be regarded 
as furnishing the normal limits of a province and 
that all legislation contemplate the reduction of each 
province to State boundaries. The States of our 
Union, he argues, are to all intents and purposes 
civil provinces, nothing being peculiar to the imperial 
province except the name. He thinks it a happy 
circumstance that tbe structure of our civil furnishes 
such an ad nirable basis for the Episcopal ecclesiastical 
system. The church in its entire development would 
thus associate itself in the minds of men with the 
whole territory and civil administration of the coun- 
try. Dr. Smith gives expression to his well-known 
optimism in saying thatin this way the church in a 
way little anticipated now, may prove to be the 
saviour of society iv case certain tendencies of a most, 
alarming character in our civilization work out in 
social disorder. Itis not likely that any one church 
in this country isto be the saviour of society, except 
the “church of the future”’ which is silently work- 
ing toward a higher unity, and identifying itself 
more ard more with the better spirit and purpose of 
the nation. 


Boston is incorrigibly philanthropic. Not content 
with laying its hands upon every existing abuse or 
setting to work to devise reform for every contem- 
poraneous evil, it has now organized “ An Institute 
of Heredity ” with the purpose of taking time by the 
forelock and determining the character of future 
generations of Bostonians before those favored indi- 
viduals have any opportunity of making a choice for 
themselves. Nobcdy doubts that there is an im- 
mense deal in heredity, and that it will bea blessing 
to the world wheu its principles come to be thoroughly 
known and practically applied, but is it quite fair to 
future generations to insist that they shall be good 
whether they want te be or not’ Wili it not put 








another argument into the hands of the Necessitari- 
ans and lay another stone on the heavily burdened 
shoulders of the doctrine of free will? These are 
grave questions which our Boston friends ought to 
carefully weigh before they set out on their under- 
taking. 


Whenever we have allowed our desires to govern 
our actions, the spiritual nature rests in the shadow, 
we being no longer actuated and controlled by the 
God witbin. The penance of the soul upon discover- 
ing its position far exceeds any which those of certain 
religious sects have for ages past inflicted upon these 
bodies, which, according to holy word, are the tem- 
ples of God, and should, therefore, be cared for as 
such. Having once recognized the existence of our 
two-fold life, and known the simple blessedness of 
God’s will done in us, deep and agonizing is our hu- 
miliation and repentance, when, in this full con- 
sciousness and knowledge of the contrast, we have 
heedlessly ignored the spirit and turned each again 
to his own way. Fénelon alludes to this in his ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Counsel” when he says. ‘We cannot behold the 
holivess of God without feeling horror at the small- 
est of our transgressions.” 





The report of the committee appointed to investi- 
gate the charges against Gen. Di Cesnola ought to set 
at rest foreverthis miserable affair. A very compe- 
tent body of men have gone thoroughly througb the 
whole matter, carefully sifting the evidence and 
making personal examination of the works of art 
upon which alterations were alleged to have been 
made, and they find nothing whatever to support 
Mr. Feuardent’s accusations. Gen. Di Cesnola has 
reuder d services to this city, and indeed to the coun 
try at lurge, in the way of creating aninterest in art 
collections and in gathering and arranging a very 
important collection himself, which ought not to be 
forgotten, especially at atime when s+ rious aspersions 
have Leen cast upou his character. The whole per- 
formance looks like a piece of shameless and ignorant 
Mulice on the part of hisaccuser. 





General Garfield could make no better application 
of the principle of civil service reform, nor one that 
would more commend it to the popular favor, than 
by the nomination of Postmaster James to the office 
ot Postmaster-General. The Christian Union has cure- 
fully abstained from making Cabinet nominations; in 
this case it only indicates upon whon, in the line of 
promotion, the honor and work of a very responsible 
position would fall with universal approval. Mr. 
James’s extraordinary success in the New York post- 
office is due to just the qualities which the civil ser- 
vice needs to bringit up to the highest level of effi- 
ciency. If all the office-holders were like our Post- 
master there would be nothing to reform. 


This phenomeral winter is the boys’ Paradise, but 
the middle-aged New Yorker finds few traces of the 
silvery hning in theoverhanging clouds of snow. The 
strests have long passed beyond the power of the 
Street Cleaning Department, which strikingly resem- 
bles Hercules in its tasks, but not in its strength. Suc- 
cessive strata of fr: zen snow and solidified dirt raise 
the grade of the atreets to a level with the sidewalks, 
avd when Mr. Thomson’s Gentle Spring returns it 
will have to devote itself to street cleaning rather than 
to the usual floral business. 


“The Critic,” a small fortnightly journal devoted 
to criticism, music and the drama, although only two 
weeks old, has grown rapidly in grace and value since 
its first appearance. The second issue is full of read- 
able matter, containing, among other good things, a 
series of fresh and characteristic notes on nature by 
Walt Whitman, and a keen characterization of George 
Eliot’s work in the field of novel writing by Edward 
Eggleston. 


The uses of adversity are blessed only to those who 
open their hearts for the beneficent operation of the 
discipline. Among those we are sorry not to find the 
late candidate for the Vice-Presidency on the Demo- 
cratic side. A reference to our Religious News col- 
umns will inform the reader that Mr. English has 
lately sold out a Congregational church under fore- 
closure of mortgage. 


The election of the Rev. Dr. T. 8. Hastings, of this 
city, as Professor of Homuletics in the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, is an appointment in every way fitting. 
Dr. Hastings is an admirable preacher, a sound 
scholar, and a pastor of long experience, and is in 
every way qualified to fill the piace left vacant by 
the death of Dr. Adams. 


The first number of the ‘Southern Pulpit,” edited 
by an Episcopal and a Methodist minister, of Rich- 
mond, has made its appearance, The prospectus raises 
the hope that it will be the mouthpiece of “ the ablest 
preachers of the South.’’ It will have a hearty wel- 
come. 


The “ Christian at Work” presents a very attractive 
appearance in its new dress. Its editorial pages con- 
tinue to be vivacious, timely and pointed, as they 
always are under Mr, Bright’s nand. 





EARLY TAKEN. 
By Susan Coo.ipce. 

GRE seemed so young, so young to die! 
Life, like a dawning, rosy day, 
Stretched from her fair young feet away, 

And beams from the just-risen sun 
Beckoned and wooed and urged her on. 
She met the light with happy eyes, 

Fresh with the dews of paradise, 

And held her sweet hands out to grasp 
The joys that crowded to her clasp, 

Each a surprise, and all so dear: 

How could we guess that night was near? 


She seemed so young, so young to die! 
When the old go, we sadly say, 
Tis Nature’s own appointed way; 
The ripe grain gathered in must be, 
The ripe fruit from tbe laden tree, 
The sere leaf quit the bare, brown bough; 
Summer is done, ’tis autumn now, 
God's harvest-time; the sheaves among 
His ang+ls raise the reaping-song, 
And though we grieve, we would not stay 
The shining sickles on their way. 


She seemed so young, so young to die! 

We question wearily and vain 

What never answer shall make plain: 
** Can it be this the good Lord meant 

Which frustrates his benign intent? 

Why was she planted like a flower 

In mortal sun and mortal shower, 

And left to grow, and taught to bloom, 

To gather beauty and perfume; 

Why were we set to train and tend 

If only for this bootless end?” 


She seemed so young, so young to die! 
But age and youth—what do they mean 
Measured by the eternal scheme 
Of God, and sifted out and laid 
In his unerring scales and weighed? 
How may we test their sense or worth, 
These poor glib phrases, born of earth, 
False accents of a long exile, 

Or know the angels do not smile, 
Holding out truth’s immortal gauge, 
To hear us prate of youth and age? 


She seemed so young, so young to die! 
So needed here by every one, 
Nor there: for heaven has need of none, 
And yet, how can we tell or say? 
Heaven is so far, so far away! 
How do we know its blissful store 
Is full and needeth nothing more? 
It may be that some tiny space 
Lacked just that little angel face, 
Or the fuil sunshine missed one ray 
Until our darling found the way. 








FAITH AND SKEPTICISM. 
THE FAIIH OF TO-DAY. 
By HamiItton W. MABIE. 


R. STEDMAN has recently declared that faith 

is vital to the poet and to the artist. “If I 
were asked,” he says, ‘‘to name the most grievous 
thing in modern art, I should say it is the lack of some 
kind of faith. Doubt, distrust, the question, ‘ What 
is the use?’ make dim the canvas and burden many a 
lyre.” 

This declaration is a re-statement of the truth 
that faith is the essential element in all heroism, 
whether religious or otherwise, in all great creative 
efforts, in all large achievements. If the Panama 
canal is built it will be because M. De Lesseps has un- 
questioning faith in his own judgment and skill, and 
because European capitalists have the same faith in 
him; ifthe railroad enterprises now under way in this 
country are successfully completed, with a stock 
market undisturbed by the withdrawal of the immense 
sums required for their construction, it will be because 
our capitalists have faith in the undeveloped resources 
of the country to meet increasing demands and bear 
increasing burdens. The Roman believed that the 
State in which he was proud to claim the right of 
citizenship was destined to rule the world, and so the 
expansion of the circle of imperial power until it en- 
closed the whole world was only a question of time. 
The Puritan believed in his divine mission to re- 
establish righteousness in the earth, and his faith made 
him the moral law-giver of a continent. 

In art faith is the very breath of life; creation is 
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impossible without it. Canvas, marble, the printed 
page can neither glow with the splendor of new dis- 
coveries of beauty nor stimulate by fresh disclosures 
of truth without the illumination which comes 
through faith. Every productive age has been an age 
of faith; not always in the brightest and noblest 
things, but in some uspect of beauty or truth which 
lifted men above the lower levels of thought and experi 
ence and gave them clearer vision aud wider range. 
Woen the Jew built the first temple he wrought ino 
the consciousness of the presence of the Most High 
overshadowing his work and giviny it unspeakable 
solemnity and sacredness; when the Greek laid the 
foundations of the Parthenon the free-thinking of the 
Iouic communities across the /2gean had already be- 
gun to loosen his belief in the ancestral mythology, 
but his faith in beauty, in the mere expression ofthe 
artistic impulse as the supreme avd satisfying end of 
life, was untouched by questioning and undimmed by 
doubt. A mood of skepticism, a less perfect absorp- 
tion of self in the work, would have blurred the ex- 
quisite outlines of those forms which have since 
become world-wide types of the ideal beauty. The 
least hesitation in the mind of the artist would have 
made his hand less sure; the slightest breath of skepti- 
cism would have perpetuated itseifin those marbles 
which are now the symbols of a perfect faith. 

Tbe great painters of the Italian, the great writers 
of tne English renaissance, had no doubt about the 
beli_fs which inspired their creations, no question as 
to the supreme value of the work they were doing. In 
the wonderful rediscovery of the antique the possibil 
ities of the futare grew an hundredfold. The faith of 
Columbus, of Michael Angelo, and of Shakespeare en- 
riched the world and gave the narrow life of their day 
a range of experience and action so vast that it seemed 
as if the realization of the old dreams of classic poets 
were at hand. 

It is idle to characterize the present age, which has so 
wonderfully enlarged human knowledge and increased 
human power, as an age of skepticism. Compared with 
other stirring and productive eras, this century shows, 
it is true, a marked decline in faith as applied to spir- 
itual truth; but a faith of sume kind as certainly un- 
derlies its activity as ever religious faith underlay the 
age of David, faith in beauty the age of Pericles, faith 
in progress the age of Shakespeare. Progress in the 
times in which we live is impelled by a great faith; but 
but it is faith lowered from its foundation on the omni- 
potence of the Law-Giver to the universality of the Law; 
from the highest heaven of speculation and truth to the 
common earth of observation aud fact. Scientifie men 
discuss the decay of faith without apparently taking 
into account that their own implicit trust in the 
methods of science is the secret of those marvelous 
discoveries in the realm of natural law which have as- 
tonished and enriched the world. It is faith applied to 
science which is bearing such fruitage of knowledge 
and power. In the next generation the same element 
which lifted in one age the religious life of man, in an- 
other art, and in another literature, will pass into the 
service of some other sphere of action. 

The same sustaining power which inspired the 
thought aud made sure the hand of the great masters 
in every art was present with Kepler laboriously 
wcrking through the data of Tycho Brahe to formulate 
the laws of motion; with Humboldt traversing the 
wilderness of South America to lay the foundations of 
anew cosmos; with Darwin tracing the evidences of 
development through the whole vast range of avimal 
life; with Spencer summoning all sciences to the 
chamber of his thought, to declare on their testimony 
the sublime fact of the correlation and equivalence of 
forces. True or false as time may declare these 
great theories to be, achievements so vast are born 
of an unquestioning faith in a person, a law or a 
method. 

Faith is the power that moves the world, and the 
world never moves without it. Progress, enthusiasm, 
sacrifices in pursuit of truth, are indubitable witnesses 
that this is not a faithlesscentury. It cannot either be 
called a skeptical century, for skepticism questions the 
value of effort, the utility of knowledge. It is a con- 
structive era, if ever there was one, and the destruc- 
tion which is going onis incidental to the new building 
which is rising slowly but surely abuut us. The latter 
half of the last century was skeptical in spirit; it de- 
stroyed for the sake of the ruin, caring little for what 
followed ; and while it tore down some things that de- 
served to be leveled with the ground, its lack of faith 
shut it out from the higher work of construction. The 
spirit of our time is radically different. The French 
Materialists went about the old home which the in- 
herited beliefs of men had made for them, striving to 
discover its rotten timbers and weak foundations ; the 
thinker of this certury is full of enthusiasm about the 
large additions, the new conveniences, the fuller and 
more beautiful adornment with which he is to make 
the old house more habitable ; and it is in the process ! 





of bis new building that he discovers the weak points 
in the ancient structure. 

There is no reason to despair of the age, to mourn 
over the advance of science, to lament the decay of 
faith. Let us reinforce the fuith of the world by our 
own composure, our certain trust that in due time the 
spiritual truth will do what it has so often done before : 
disclose itself more perfectly through the new scien- 
tific fact. If the tide of faith has ebbed perceptibly 
along the shores of rel gious thought, its beat is heard 
on the other shore as it rises to its flood, and in due 
season it will flow hither again. 








DIVORCE LAWS AND THEIR 
EFFECTS. 
By THE REV RUvSSELL T. HALL. 
“T"HE States of the Uvion now generally allow 

[ divorce for many causes. South Cerolina allows 
none whatever, and New York only for adultery; but 
many of the States allow divorce for desertion, intoler- 
able severity, drunkenness, conviction of an infamous 
crime, incompatibility, and in Utah divorce is allowed 
‘* whenever it is made to appear that the parties cannot 
live in peace and union.”’ Only oie step further is possi- 
ble in this direction, which would be to make murriage 
#@ mere civil contract, terminable at the pleasure of 
either party. That would be legalized free love. The 
tendency still is to make the divorce law more lax, 
though Connecticut and Vermont, and perhaps one or 
two other States, have begun to move iu the other di 
rection. 

Under such legislation the proportion of divorces to 
marriages has grown to be something portentous. 
Since 1860 the ratio of divorces to marriages has in- 
creised in Massachusetts from 1 out of 51 to 1 out 
of 21.4; in Vermont, from 1 out of 22,1 to 1 out of 14; 
in Connecticut, from 1 out of 14.1 to 1 out of 10.6; in 
Rhode Island, from 1 out of 14.1 to 1 out of 11.8. 
These figures are taken from Dr. Nathan Allen’s arti- 
cle on divorce in ‘‘ North American Review ” for June, 
1880. In Ohio the rate has increased since 1865 from 1 
out of 23.7 to 1 out of 18. Statistics from other States 
are not at hand, but it is believed, if obtainable, they 
would be of the same general purport. It is noticeable 
that after each relaxation of the law there follows an 
increase of divorces in proportion to marriages, even 
when the remarriages of divorced persons are counted. 

Other noteworthy facts are that divorces are con- 
fined almost entirely to the Protestant population, are 
more numerous in cities than in the country, and in- 
crease in different counties and States in proportion to 
the degree of average intelligence. This fact is re- 
markably shown in Ohio, where the rate of divorce is 
lowest in the most backward counties asarule. If 
we take the Protestant population alone, the ratio of 
divorces to marriages from 1874 to 1879 was in Massa- 
chusetts 1 out of 15.5; in Rhode Island, 1 out of 9; 
in Connecticut, 1 out of 7.6, and in Vermont 1 out of 
15.7. Now the fact that divorces increase as popula- 
tious rise in intelligence is ominous and suggestive. 
Mere education alone is evidently not going to save us, 
and if the breaking down of the marriage tie is already 
so serious among the more intelligent, what will it be 
when the lower classes shall have learned to follow bad 
fashions? 

It is probable that divorces of Protestant church 
members are compaYatively infrequent, but that makes 
the condition of the population trained in American 
schools and looking to Protestant churches for relig- 
ious direction, yet not amenable to their discipline, the 
more alarming, 

It appears then that the marriage bond is most 
weakened in the very class which most lacks moral 
restraints. Nor is this the worst. There are very 
many applications for divorce denied by the courts. In 
Ohio the number of applications denied is about one- 
third of those granted. To put the matter in the 
strongest light, there is a certain county in Ohio where, 
for every four marriages in all classes of the popula- 
tion during the last statistical year, there was one at- 
tempted divorce—divorces being confined mainly to 
those not church members. There are counties in Con- 
necticut even worse. The estimate is not very hazard- 
ous that in these counties, among the population most 
free from all moral restraintx, for every three couples 
marrying there is one attempting to procure a divorce. 
To such a complexion have easy divorce laws reduced 
communities fashioned under American religious, edu 
catioual aud political institutions. 

It is understood to be the opinion of President 
Woolsey that easy divorce laws, instead of preventirg 
vice, really tend to foster it. It is often urged that the 
‘* hardness of men’s hearts” is such that the law ougbt 
to permit the formation of new family relations in 
many cases, since otherwise such convections will be 
formed in spite of the law and the family relations it 
recognizes. 

But it is demonstrable that licentiousness and lax 





divorce laws have usually coexisted, except where 
marriage has been made difficult by law or social cus- 
tom. It may not be certain which of the two facts has 
caused the other, but if easy divorce laws will check 
licentiousness in the future they have not done so in 
the past. 

Auother phenomenou that seems to present itself 
wherever divorces are frequent is an abnormally low 
birth rate. The official census retarus are not yet pub- 
lished, but the enumeration of male citizens of Ohio 
over Lwenty ove years of age May 13, 1879, furnishes a 
safe basis of calculation. The ratio of births to the 
male citizens over tweuty-one years of age was for the 
whole State 1 to 11.1, und for the Western Reserve, 
where divorces are most numerous, 1 to 12. The two 
counties which stand worst as to divorces, both farm- 
ivug counties of high average intelligence, have birth 
rates, Calculated upon the above basis, respectively of 1 
to 13.7 and 1 to 18.6. Of course a low birth rate al- 
ways indicates either moral or physical declive, and 
while it might be rash to say that easy divorce causes 
a low birth rate, yet it seems to coexist with :t and 
suggests the inquiry whether there is not sme rela- 
tiun of causality which may hereafter be established. 

What may we wisely do tocheck the downward rush 
we have been muking of late in respect to divorce? It 
is mnch easier to discover the ominous facts and some 
of their mutual relations than it is to provide a 
check. 

Certainly, however, this may be done everywhere. 
Public opinion may be concentrated and expressed 
against this great evil in such a way as powerfully to 
affect the execution of existing laws. Very much de- 
pends upon prevailing public opinion as to the effect 
of all laws. Asan instance of this, take the divorce 
statistics of Ohio. Of course the law is the same 
throughout the State, yet here are counties where for 
a series of years divorces have been in the proportion 
of 1 to 7 or 10 marriages, while other counties have 
had a proportion of 1 to 50 ormore. Thatis, the same 
law in one county produces five times as many di- 
vorces as in another county. The reason is that more 
suits are entered in one county because public opinion 
is not sufficiently outspoken against this terrible legal 
breaking up of families. The lawyers, under the in- 
fluence of the saine public opizion, are more ready to 
undertake such cases, and the judges are more willing 
to interpret the law in a sense favorable to petitioners 
for divorce. Clergymen, who perform a very large 
part of the marriage ceremonies—in some States above 
ninety per cent. of them—ought to have the moral 
courage to refuse to act when the law of Clrist has 
been disobeyed. Churches ought to be rigid in en- 
forcing discipline touching these matters. 

Among more specific remedies, the following may be 
recommended : 

(1.) The number of allowable grounds of divorce 
ought in most States to be diminished. Intolerable 
severity, refusal to support, incompatibility of temper 
and the like may be good cause for separation, or even 
for legal separation, but not for absolute divorce. 
These phrases are all so vague that whenever judges 
are inclined to favor divorces, they can be interpreted 
and applied ina way sufficiently lax to please anybody. 
Precisely how such matters should be treated in the stat- 
utes is an affair of the greatest practical ¢ifficulty, and 
he would be a bold man who should assume to know 
what ought to be done. Yet that something ought to 
be done is plain. 

(2.) The distinction now made in Epgland and New 
York, and alsoin Paul’s writings, between divorce and 
legal separation, or between absolute and limited di- 
vorce, seems a good one, There are many cases where 
the law ought to effect a separation as to pecuniary in 
terests and habitation without granting full divorce, 
in the hope that time may cure the dissensions, and 
with the object of preventing the remarriage of the 
parties to other persons. It is true that some main 
tain that all these limited divorce laws tend te produce 
illicit relations, and are therefore bad. Facts to sup- 
port such av opivion are, however, wanting as yet. 
And even if that were true, the injury done to the chil- 
dren and to society in general by ioosening the mar- 
riage tie may outweigh the zooleffects of granting re- 
marriage as a preventive of vice. 

(3.) Thirdly, the guilty party who has broken up a 
family by any act that reuders divorce proper ought to 
be punished 1n some way. Incapacity of remarriage 
is a penalty that may wisely be inflicted in some cases. 
If a man conducts himself so as to destroy one family 
the probability is that he will destroy as many others 
as he gets achance to found. Vermont is experiment- 
ing with a law of this kind, avd thus far the effect 
seems to be good. There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion in that State; all the principal religious bodies 
have demanded more stringent laws, and in 1878 a law 
was passed making the remarriage within three years 
of a petitioner iu a successful divorce suit bigamy, and 
punishable as such For some or all these causes the 
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number of divorces granted was reduced one-third the 
first year after the passage of the law. 

(4.) Finally, neither party to a successful divorce 
suit ought to be allowed to remarry for a term of 
years. The real motive inthe majority of cases is not 
anxiety to be released from an intolerable burden, but 
desire to enter into another marriage. Collusion of 
the parties is held by many lawyers to be the principal 
evil of the existing situation. Certainly it is reason- 
able to suppose that if remarriage to other parties 
within three years, say, were known to be impossinle 
there would be fewer divorce suits brought. 

Of course it is true that so long as marriage and 
divorce laws are held to be witht State jurisdiction 
rather than that pf the United States, the best legis- 
lation in one State will partly fail, since the evil-dis- 
posed can remove to another State temporarily or per- 
manently. But in spite of this, great good can be 
done if the peopie can be aroused to the social perils 
this lax divorce legisiation has created 

MT. VERNON, OHIO. 


THEIR POVERTY. 

By THE REV. URIAH XERXES Buttes, D.D. 
W HEN, not long ago, I read an article advocating 

: the giving of pensions to old ministers, I 
blessed the writer and imagined the plan must com- 
mend itself to all ju.t and generous men. But [ soon 
discovered that there are people who see in such a 
scheme only degradation of the ministry, and who even 
censure the parsons because any plan so improper was 
proposed. 

It is very far from my purpose to enter into any dis- 
cussion, but as I have been a preacher twenty-five 
years and my parishes are counted among the best of 
the average, I think if I relate some of ny experiences it 
may make it more comprehensible to my readers at 
least why parsops are not rich at fifty, and why so 
many of them spend their old age in poverty. 

My first parish, at Betsey’s Corners, promised to pay 
me $300 per annum. The first vear I received exactly 
$140.62. I wasthenasingle man, but my father, whohad 
also been a preacher, was oldand quite dependent on me, 
so $100 of this amount went to him. Besides the cash, 
I had a suit of clothes which Deacon Biddlecome, who 
kept ‘the store ” and was the church treasurer, made 
me take on his subscription. Just how much he paid 
toward them I never could find out. Tailor Jackson 
made them, and was given credit on the churebh books 
for $12. The trousers were very big in uncomfortable 
places and very tightin others, the vest hitched up, 
and the coat was very tight across the back; so the 
suit gave me very little satisfaction, but I am certain I 
have never worn clothes so expensive sivee. I was 
given six shirts by two spinsters whose ideas of that 
garment were chaotic to the last degree, and Mrs. 
Bangs, widow of Prof. Pluletus Bangs, gave me a copy 
of the long catechism, a history of the Professor’s la- 
bors in Pottawottimy and three idols in yellow brick. 
I lived round, first at one house and then at another, as 
IT received my money at very irregular intervals, and 
$40.62 would not pay for much board. 

My father died during the second year, and then, in 
one of those moments which every young parson has 
when he is iv love, I married Mary Jane Bobbs. The 
parish had promised to increase my salary $50 and 
provide me with a house when I made known my in- 
tentions I waited a few weeks, and as Mary Jane did 
not like living around, and no one seemed to have my 
house in mind, I consulted with Deacon Biddlecome. 
He assured me the church would do what was right, 
and said he had a little place that would just suit me. 
It proved to be a “little place,” but the rent was good 
size for a salary of $350, being 86 per month; but, as I 
thought the church would pay it, I set to work very 
cheerfully to wake the ramshackle little house habita- 
ble. Mary Jane’s setting out consisted of a good stock 
of clothes, a melodeon, a few books and vases and two 
teaspoons. Father Bobbs, being extremely opposed to 
my profession, had resolutely declared, ‘‘ Ef Mary Jane 
will throw herself away, I sha'n’t throw my money after 
her,” and when she left home he gave her only the ar- 
ticles I have mentioned. They were excellent in their 
way, but not all one needs in this vale of tears if one 
keeps house, and I had to run in debt at *‘ the store” 
for a few cooking utensils and a little furniture; and 
while I dug up the crop of weeds in my ten by ten back 
yard and )lanted every inch or it to something edible, 
Mary Jane made a rag carpet out of old clothes donated 
by the par'sh and rigged some barrels into chairs. 

Though my salary had been increased, I received even 
less money thau the year before. As I kept house, 
they all wanted me to take my pay in produce; so, 
while we always had plenty of potatoes, dried apples, 
pumpkins and salted meats, tea, coffee, sugar, and 
fresh meat were almost unattainable luxuries. I sup- 
pose a parson ‘‘ who feels that his family must have 
this and that” is one of those improvident men who 





are to blame for the suggestion of pensioning old min- 
isters, but I confess that when Mary Jane expected to 
become a mother, and I could get her decent food only 
by running in debt, I did run in debt; and wheu I saw 
her strength failing beneath the weight of drudgery 
our poverty laid upon her, I assisted her to the utmost 
of my ability, since I could not hire a servant. I im- 
agined that I was doing my duty, but I soon found that 
the parish looked at my course from another point of 
view. 

‘* Yew’ll hev tew turn over a new leaf,’’ said Deacon 
Biddlecome to me one morning. ‘‘ The folks air gittin’ 
real groutty ’cause you don’t git ’round more.” 

‘I’m very sorry,” I said pleasantly; ‘I’ve had a 
good deal to do of late, and Mrs. Buttles is poorly—” 

“Thet’s jest it,” broke in the Deacon. ‘* Yew dew 
everythin’ ’ceptin’ what we hire ye fur.”’ 

Now I thought I had been preaching extra good ser- 
mons just then, and said so. 

“’Taint the sermons, Mr. Buttles. We all adwit 
yew air sum at them, allus; but what we want is more 
pastorizin’, an’ yew'll hey to let Miss Buttles wait on 
herself a spell, an’ git ’round ‘mong the folks.” 

I was so astonished I sat down on a flour barre] quite 
regardless of my meeting clothes, and stared at the 
deacon in silence. 

‘* Uv course I don’t keer,” he continued. ‘' Tendin’ 
tew yewr gardio’s all right. We expect that uv ye; 
but the folks don’t like ter see ye splittin’ wood in 
yewr back yard, right iv sight ; nuther dew they like 
to see ye thru the winder poundin’ clothes or ironin’ 
when ye ort to be pastorizin’. Mr. Bunnel, our late 
pastor, did a sight of visitin’. I'll give up that he did 
‘tend to the meetin’-house right up to the handle, an’ 
Miss Bunnel, while she lived, was a good han’ to visit, 
though to be sure there was some things she might hey 
did an’ didn’t.” 

I don’t know what I said. I know that I was, as the 
Deacon phrased it, ‘ allfired mad,’ and that my dis- 
missal from Betsey’s Curaoers was soon accomplished. 
The church was $160 in my debt and declined to pay 
my house-rent, as nothing definite had been agreed 
upon, and I hired my house mysclf. I found the Deacon 
had prudently prepared for such an emergency, and 
paid himself out of the moneys received a full year’s 
rental, though I had occupied his house but ten 
months. The church was scandalized when I asked 
for a note to represent the $88 yet remaining my due, 
and the session declared they would pay every cent of 
it at once, but somehow they did not; and when, after 
three months of anxious and unhappy waiting, I re 
ceived a call to Griggsville, I left the Corners with 
$5.75, a little cheap furniture, two pumpkins, a barrel 
of musty flour, and a peck of onions, to show for two 
years and ahalfof work I should not have had even 
this had not Father Bobbs taken care of us during 
what he called ‘‘ my lazy spell.” 

The church at Griggsville promised me $500 per 
annum, and I thought I was to have the parsonage; but 
after I had moved into it I found I must pay $100 rent. 
My most influential members were farmers, who ex- 
pected I would keep a horse and buggy with which to 
visit them, and would take their subscriptions toward 
my salary in salt meat, wood and vegetables, at their 
prices. Money came in very sparingly, and I found 
that to live at all I must earn my salary and save it at 
the same time. To keep the parish anywhere within 
bounds, Mrs. Buttles had to spend &t least one-half of 
her time inchurch work. A short time after our set- 
tlement in Griggsville our son Isaac Watts was born, 
and the twins came about fifteen months afterward. 
Mrs. Buttles was a slender woman. To hire aservant 
was impossible; besides the parish would not have ap- 
proved of it; so I learned to wash and iron, cook, wash 
dishes, patch trousers, and sweep, and for years have 
thought out my sermons while engaged in these em- 
ployments. Yet when my parish have suspected that I 
was helping about the house, it has elicited from them 
only surprise and anger. Even when iny wife has been 
sick, and I could not pay and feed a nurse, or house- 
maid, and the people knew it, I have been severely 
blamed because I have taken care of my Mary Jane 
myself. New comers in the church rarely believe me 
when I say I cannot afford to hire any work done, and 
two years agoa barber named Jones made a very dis- 
agreeable hubbub in the church because I was frank 
enough to tell him that Mrs. Butties bas always 
trimmed my hair. 

We suffered during the war. Mrs. Buttles’s gowns 
were turned and dyed out of existence, there was 
nothing left to cut over for the boys, and my salary, 
even if it had been promptly paid, would not have fur- 
nished us with necessaries. In the spring of 1863 I 
took a garden to work on shares, and for some strange 
reason all my crops, except the potatoes, turned out to 
be cucimbers. But Mrs. Buttles manufactured these 
into most toothsome pickles and sold them at Pontiac 
for a good sum, and with the money bought herself a 
new alpaca gown. The sisters were shocked. ‘‘ What 
extravagance!” they cried. ‘‘We go without because 








we love our country and things are high!’ ‘ Don’t 
mind ’em, Miss Buttles,” said good Nancy Falls, who 
made the gown. ‘‘ They’ve ben wonderin’ this long 
spill why ye didn’t fixup. ’Tain’t they don’t want ye 
to hev new clothes, they don’t like ter see ye shed the 
old uns.” 

Hay was very expensive, aud I drew my own and 
that of the Hon. Augustus Bradawl, our Senator, and 
made (and saved) enough to buy me some new boots 
But I nearly lost my place by this piece of economy. 
Deacon Bullhead declared at a meeting of the session 
that my conduct was unministerial and a reproach to 
the Lord’s cause; and if he had not been a copnerhead 
and somewhat out of joint with the church just at that 
time, it might have gone hard with me. 

In 1866, through the efforts of Jacob Long, a new- 
comer in the place, my salary was raised to $700. I 
suppose ‘‘I ought to have been able to save something 
out of that extra $200,” and perhaps I might if I had 
received it. In reality the increase was little more 
than a satisfaction to my pride; the church was 
nore in my debt, that was all. I waited three years 
after that before I could afford to buy an overcoat— 
wearing not a ‘‘ threadbare one,” as a writer on pen 
sions suggests, but none at all, mine having passed 
beyond even that stage. Mrs. Buttles was very much 
trouled over the matter, and had in consequeuce the 
following dream: 

**T thought, Uriah,” she said, ‘that you came in 
with a big bundle in yourarms looking somewhat 
troubled. ‘I’ve bought a new overcoat, Mary Jane,’ 
you said, ‘but I'm afraid you'll think it a somewhat 
ill advised purchase,’ and then you unrolled a great 
coat of a pale tan color, bound round with a broad 
piece of brown. ‘It is, as you see, rather fancy, and 
I paid $50 for it; but it is of sole-leather, and I shall 
never necd auother, and if any one of our boys feels 
that he must preach, it will be a real treasure for him.’ 
And when I weke up,” said Mary Jane, plaintively, 
*{ wished the dream was true, and that you could 
buy leather clothes, and be dressed once and for al- 
ways.”’ 

I bave not only ‘“‘gone without a coveted book many 
times,” but I have never had a newspaper save be 
tween October and January, when some are sold for 
twenty-five cents for two months. The linrary of my 
poor father has grown by just thirty volumes (mosuy 
gifts like those of Mrs. Bangs) since it came into my 
possession, and as there is po public reading-room and 
library in Griggsville, 1 dare say I often make mis- 
takes in my sermons. Ooly last summer Alexander 
Gillpipkin, from New York, told his friends vhe 
Gunus they ought to be ashamed to sit down under 
the ministrations of such an old ignoramus as Docvor 
Butiles. Aud often I fzel that along this avenue my 
poverty has been and will be my destruction. 

If any one thinks ‘*‘the duty of proper y supporting 
ministers” can be urged by tbe parsons themselves, I 
should very much like to have him turn parson and 
try it. I once, to my sorrow, undertouk the task, nos 
in a self-assertivg spirit, but mildly and persuasively. 
I said nothing that pointed toward Griggsville, but 
treated the topic on general principles. But, as Polly 
Graves phrased it, ‘the pot was a b’ilin’ in no time.” 
‘* All he preaches fur is money!” was whispered and 
growled from one end of the parish to the other, and 
it required all my tact and patience to restore quiet. 

t is possible there are churches that would be glad to 
have their pastors lay by something for their old age, 
but I have never seen one. Just after the death of 
Father Bobbs I tried to invest a thousand dollars of 
Mother Bobbs’s little fortune in a mortgage, and while 
the matter was pending Mrs. Buttles deposited the 
money in the Griggsville bank. 

Two days afterward, needing some money very 
much, I asked Deacon Screwys, the treasurer, for 
twenty-five dollars. 

*“*Now, Mr. Butcles, yew needn't plead poverty no 
more,” he said tartly. ‘‘ I've allus sed thet a man thet 
gits what yew dew, ort er live comf’able, and save 
sunthin’, an’ now I know it.”’ 

I looked at him inquiringly and he continued : 

*“T s’pose yew think nubbudy knows nothin’ ’bout 
the money Miss Buttles put inthe bank t’other day. 
But there was them as saw her, big as Cuffy, with her 
hands fullof money. Yew needn’t never tell me no 
more thet yew can’t git’long. You’ve ben a layin’ up 
money outen us ever sence yew come here ” 

As Mrs. Buttles had wrapped that money in a copy 
of “ Our Church Orgun,” and tied it up with a mile of 
string, I knew that the only person who had seen it in 
her hands was Harrison Hicks, the cashier, and amem 
ber of the session. I explained to the Deacon that the 
money was not mine, and never would be, as Father 
Bobbs had willed that‘‘not one cent of his money 
should ever go to a man fool enough to preach,” but 
my explanation only made the matter worse, for tie 
Deacon thought I was lying. 

It is affirmed that ‘‘the average minister re 
eeives as much money as the average lawyer or 
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doctor.” It is possible there may be lawyers and 
doctors who after twenty-five years of pinching 
economy possess only three hundred dvullars. This 
is the ‘‘competence” [ have accumulated, and 
so far from ‘putting it at compound interest,” and 
‘* making it grow into six or sevep thousand,” I have 
not been able to put it anywhere, as the church yet 
possesses it. It has been accumulating these many 
years, and is called the arrears. I receive no interest 
on it, have no paper to show for it, and I do not think 
I shall ever receive a penny of it. 

The parson grows old f.ster than men in the other 
professions. A few years ago, just after our meeting 
house was repaired, and our debt was hanging on me 
like a mill-stone, the church at Mumbletepeg being 
without a pastor, [ used what influence I could to get 
a callto their pulpit, but my friend Ebenezer Hammers, 
D.D., told me they met his efforts in my bebalf by say- 
ing, ‘‘ We want a young man.” ‘I am not old,” I 
said; ‘*I am only forty-seven.” ‘‘ I know it, my dear 
fellow; but you forget you are a preacher,” said the 
Doctor. Deacon Squibbs said, ‘‘Mr. Buttles would 
not fallinto our ways easily. Wewant a man who 
will do as we tell him, and grow up with us, so we 
have called young Flatt, who graduated last June.” 
When I told him that we—ahem!—did not consider 
young Flatt as smart—well, as smartas some others, 
he replied briskly, ‘*‘ Anyhow he’s young.” My breth 
ren in the ministry who are aged forty-seven can 
doubtless imagine how I felt over this disappoint- 
ment. 

It is supposed that individual churches take care of 
old ministers. ‘Two weeks ago I was at a party given 
by the Pontiac church in honor of Father Graut’s 
golden wedding. The old man was their first pastor, 
and though he is seventy-two he is a much abler maa 
every way thin the present incumbent, Dr. Gibblet; but 
he picks up ascanty living, cultivating gardens on 
shares, in summer, and traveling about from Dan to 
Beersheba for some society in winter. At this party 
the church presented him with a gold-headed cane and 
gave his wife a gold-lined soup ladle; and to hear the 
presentation speech one would think the committee 
hsd to rack their brains to find something suitable to 
give a man so rich in possessions as Father Grant, 
who with great difficulty keeps himself in coal and 
flour. 

If to pension old ministers is degrading, and the 
tastes of churches make it impossible for them to 
preach, and the prejudices of the world make it equally 
impossible for them to engage in any secular calling, 
I think it would be the best plan to kill them at a cer 
tain age and have done with it—not in an unseemly 
munner with pistols, bowie-knives or clubs, but with 
some swift and kindly pill. This method may seem 
harsh at first glance, but it is really far more merciful 
than the present method of killing them by slow 
starvation, discouragement and anxiety. It could be 
an entirely decorous proceeding like the Japanese 
way out ofa difficulty, the hari-kari, and by it, without 
the degradstion of a pension, all ministers who are old 
and poor would be taken care of. 








THE CHURCH MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 


By THE REV. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL. 


|S pee is more interesting nor more mysteri 
ous in its action than a great change of public 
sentiment. And in such a period of change, the 
earlier stages are of the more critical importance. 
When sentiment begins to change, men are conscious 
of an unknown sound in the air and a new sensation 
in themselves. They cannot tell whence it cometh, 
nor whither it goeth. They are at the mercy of the 
external—of ‘‘ the wind that bloweth where it listeth.” 
They know not their own minds: they understand not 
their own desires; they have no desires, as yet, no- 
thing more definite than a restiveress under present 
conditions, a dim apprehension of a veiled and clouded 
possible yet to come. This is the moment of danger, 
since the senses are, for the time being, not exercised to 
discern between good and evil. It is the morning 
twilight of thought, wherein shapes are distorted, 
distances deceive, difficulties magnify in the mist. 
Then is the golden opportunity of error. Then Satan 
makes haste to appear as an angel of light, aud every 
fallacy of religion, politics or esthetics masquerades 
in the garments of truth. 

Bat then also is the golden opportunity of good. 
In these periods of change are the epochs of every 
new birth of light, knowledge, progress. The lethargy 
of that so-called conservatism which is npathy awakes 
and opens itself to truth; another and a better age of 
thought, of action begins. 

Among those who look anxiously for whatever may 
elevate, purity, and intensify the lawful power of 
Christianity over the life and thought of men in this 
eountry, there are, we believe, more thana few who 
hear in the air the seund of a ehanging publie senti- 








ment concerning not only the statement of certain 
articles of faith, but also the modes and means of 
certain parts of worship, The distinguished Presi- 
dent of Union Theological Seminary turned into 
words that sound in the air, aud expressed the un- 
expressed desire of more than even he believed when 
he boldly set forth the need for greater liturgical 
dignity in divine worship. There is a growing res- 
tiveness, a huvgering sentiment of dissatisfaction, 
entering into the public mind concerning the methods 
employed in the worship of the church—methods, 
many of them, hap-bazard and without authority, 
mavy of them devoid of dignity or propriety; some 
of them grossly sensational even to irreverence. The 
question of the hour is this: Can avything better 
come into the church ? Must we always have these 
improprieties, these bald individualities of unskillful 
men forced upon the notice of congregations ? Is there 
never to bea day of liturgical unity through Chris- 
tendom? Along with this awakening and question- 
ing spirit concerning the administration of public 
service in our various non-liturgical churches, there 
moves another changing sentiment. Is the music in 
our churches never to rise above its present condition ? 
The public mind is meeting this matter in many ways, 
and revealing its unsettled temper by many signs. 
The leaven of thought is working. The young 
especially are restive and disquieted. The enormous 
production of silly and superficial tunes, aud the tyran- 
vical regime of quartettes have, during the last ten 
year, brought American church music into ridicule, 
and lowered the digvity and propriety of American 
church worship. And because the present is a time 
of awakenivg and of changing sentiment, it is a 
time of danger. Men do not know their own minds— 
do not kaow what to choose. Desiring reform, they 
know not its methods; and their very anxiety to be 
led aright exposes them to be led astray. The 
greatest danger of allis compromise, the profession 
interest in musical reform, coupled with the desire to 
do homage to existing prejudices. ‘‘We want better 
tunes, but we cannot give up our old ‘sweet’ favorites. 
Certain words are ‘ wedded’ to certain tunes: the 
church will not endure their separation ’’ One might 
reply: By what law, other than that of mere habit, 
are we forbidden to make such changes ? Who has 
said that we must always sing ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee” to ‘*Bethany,” or ‘‘ Father, whate’er” to 
‘‘Naomi?” ‘*No man can serve two masters,” and 
compromise in church music is a relapse into a last 
state, worse than the first. 

It was not always thus. Fifteen years ago the pub- 
lic taste required just that education which was obtain- 
able through books of an easy standard—the gentle 
insinuation of new ideas was the method of good 
judgment and of success. That method has done its 
work. To insist on its farther use would be to ignore 
that aspiring taste which bas been cultivated at our 
Philharmoric and our Symphony concerts, and which 
cries, ‘‘ Let God’s house be filled with mu-ic as pure 
as that we hear at Steinway’s. Compel us not to as- 
sociate with worship the perpetual violation of good 
taste!’’ 

If this awakening public sentiment be rightly guided, 
it will result in a revolution of our modes of praising 
God in his church. There will be a renaissance; and 
they who live to see that day will know it by three 
sigus: 

1. The downfall of the independent quartette system. 
That ‘reign of terror” will end, and with it will have 
passed away such worthless and vain beliefs as that it 
is worsbip to hear a tenor take the high C, or the so- 
prano execute a cadenza, or to have a congregation 
sit in respectful (or rebellious) silence and hear the 
quartette sing one of the hymns, and so rob God of 
that measure of united praise which is his. 

2. Choruses will stand in our choir galleries, each 
containing, by all means, if so desired, four trained 
voices, which may be cuurteously considered ‘‘the quar- 
tette,” but which are to have no existence apart from 
the united life and service of the choir. The office of 
the chorus will be to furnish a reliable, inspiring lead 
and support to the congregation; and when a pew tune 
is sung the congregation will not sit by to criticise, 
but will rise with the chorus for worship—a worship 
that will be possible and glorious because the well- 
trained chorus has in itself tbe capacity and the sound- 
volume which can uplift a multitade. 

3. The Anglicanized tone of our church music. It may 
as well be ssid without fear and without concealment 
that from England and from the Church of England we 
have the material for the education and elevation of 
taste in ecclesiastical music. We do not use Anglican 
music because it is Anglican, but because it 1s best. 
The Presbyterian Church has made its contribution to 
Christendom in accordance with its spirit. The Bap- 
tist, the Congregationalist, the Methodist Churches 
have all made their noble gifts to the sum of good 
im Christendem. LIfeneof the gifts ef the Chureh of 


England has been the purest and best music, «hall not 
the consensus of the members of the Body of Christ be 
perfect in accepting that which any true member has 
brought to that body? 

But by these tokens, by which we shall know it 
when it comes, we know the renaissance has not come. 
Yet it may b2 at hand. The spirit of unrest is in the 
church. We are not satisfied. All pure taste says, 
‘““We cannot stop where we are.” And whither we 
shall move, toward better light or grosser darkuess, 
rests, under God, wih our ministers, our boards of 
officers, our superintendents, and our younger com- 
municants. 


THE PREACHING OF JOHN THE 
BAPTIST. 
3¥ LYMAN ABBOTT. 


¥ OU have done wrong. You are conscious of it. 
- A strange uneasiness oppresses you. Some- 
times it is an ill-defined fear of the future: dread of 
death; an awe of God; a shrinking from judgment. 
Sometimes it is an uvrest within; a dissatisfaction; a 
nameless and inexplicable feverishness. Sometimes it 
is simply a looking back with vain regrets upon sius— 
friendships br: ken by uvkiud deeds or unkinder words, 
greed, ambition, oppression, or a meieiy wasted life 
and squandered time and golden opportunity. Some- 
times it is a sense of isolation; aseparation from God 
and the godly, that makes church and the prayer- 
meeting and even the family prayers uncomfortable 
because in some sense arebuke. It may become a keen 
and bitter anguish, an almost insane fear : it has driven 
men mad; imp.i 
to despair and deacn. More frequently itis simply a 
sort of chronic blues ; 9 permanert nigh!mare ; a con- 
tinuous disquiet. Most frequently it is intermittent ; 
it comes avd goes. Youenjoy life: ure even hilarious 
in society; are o*ten gayest of the gay. Buta watch- 
ful friend can detect the inward sorrow inthe singular 


1 them to suicide; scourged them 


pathos of your features in occasions of rest and unin- 
tentional meditation; a more watchful frie: d in eveu 
the unnatural gayety of your social hours. The laugh- 
ter is too often like the crackling of thorns under the 
pot. Tnis was the disease of Childe Harold: 
* Yet ofttimes in hismadd st mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flash a ong Cailde Harold's 
br w, 
Asif the memory of some deadly feud 

Or disappointed passion Jurked beioy,”’ 

Oftenest the pain is notintense: the disease is not 
acute, but only lack of health. Thereis no anguish, 
but there is no delight in simple being. The joy of in- 
nocent childhood is gone; the deeper joy of pardoned 
manhood has not taken its place. 

The preachirg of John the Baptist was addressed to 
this state of mind. It was his answer to the question 
of the soul troubled by sin, What shall We do then? 

The times were out of joint. There was neither 
liberty in the State, nor purity in social life, nor piety 
in the church. Long oppression had crushed manhood 
out of the people. Intolerable taxes discourag: d in- 
dustry. The contagion of licentiousness, spreading 
trom the Grecian cities and the Roman capital like aa 
epidemic, polluted Palestine. The ancient prcephets 
had given place to doctors of laws, who, instead of 
teaching the people how to live, wasted their time and 
strength in discussing with each other what the theo- 
logians should believe. There were many schools of 
theology, but pone of religion. The foremost teachers 
were the worst livers; they devoured widows’ houses, 
and for a pretence made long prayers. The temple 
was no longer a place of worship, but rather of pelf. 
The house of God was turned by a corrupt priesthood 
into a den of thieves, and the priestly service froma 
sacred serving of God to a greedy serving of self. The 
priest and Levite passed by humanity in its need, leav- 
ing it unrelieved, and hurried to the temple to get 
their share of the tithes and their portion of the sacri- 
fices, and their pickings and stealings from the trade 
in sheep, oxen, doves and roney-changing. 

In such an age appeared John the Baptist. Son ofa 
priest, early disgusted with the falsehood and formal- 
ism of the temple service and its ministers, he fled in- 
to the wilderness, the first of that army of hermits and 
cenobites who in the Middle Ages protested against 
the corruptions of the world by shutting themselves 
out from it. The wilderness, that had been the school 
of Moses and Elijah and David, became the school of 
John. Here he lived on locusts, which formed a com- 
mon peasant diet, and wild honey, with which the 
rocks and trees abounded. Thence he emerged at 
thirty years of age, a stern, unsparing, ungentle, rigor- 
ous prophet, inveighing against sin, warning of judg- 
ment. He avoided the towns anid cities; never went 
up to Jerusalem; attended neither temple nor + .1- 

-gogue services ; held aloof from the church; disrs- 
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garded the great national feasts and the divinely ap- 
pointed but now degenerate ritual; shut himself out 
from all society ; lived a solitary and ascetic life ; wore 
hair and beard uncut and unkempt ; dressed in a coarse 
garment woven of camel’s hair. In dress, de- 
meanor, and speech and spirit he seemed so like 
Elijah that he might bave been the prophet of the 
desert risen from the dead. What Savonarola was 
before the Reformation and Knox before Puritanism, 
that was John the Baptist before Christianity —a 
Voice crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord; a remonstrance of conscience against 
all but universal corruption; a trumpet blast to,arouse 
a conscienceless age to a sense of its guilt and its 
need, which is always the first preparation for a better 
life. This strange appearance and yet strafger inde- 
pendence drew great throngs to hear him. His repu- 
tation spread far and wide. The Savhedrim even sent 
out a deputation to investigate into his character and 
ministry.! But he never coaxed or cozzened; he never 
even pitied. His voice was the voice of couscience in 
judgment. A nation of vipers this nation seemed to 
him, and he told the people so. He warned them that 
judgment was near at hand; the axe already lay at 
the root of the fruitless tree which would hew it down 
and cast it into the fire. Did they boast themselves in 
being children of Abraham? God of the very stones 
at their feet could raise up more fruitful children than 
they had proved. When the licentiousness of Herod 
Antipas had plunged the nation in war, he denounced 
King and Queen and unholy war with unfearing and 
unsparing severity. When arrested and brought be- 
fore the King he bated not one jot or tittle of his con- 
demnation. One reads the story of this extraordinary 
court preacher, and recalls Knox before Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

But when the people aroused by the fervor of his in- 
dignation, asked, What shall we do then? his answer 
was only the answer of conscience, Repent; reform; 
cease to doevil, learn to do well. ‘* Let him that hath 
two coats impart to him that hath none.” Put on be 
nevolence : ‘* Exact no more than that which is appoint- 
ed you.”’ Put on honesty; ‘‘Do violence to no man.” 
Put off oppression. 

The preaching of John the Baptist illustrates at once 
the strength and the weakness of the cure which con- 
science prescribes for its own remorse. It preaches 
repentance for the remission of sins. Whether it is 
interpreted by Confucius. or Buddha, or John the Bap- 
tist, its message is all the same: Ceaseto doevil; learn 
to do well. 

This is repentance. It isnot sorrow for sin, though 
that is sooner or later involved; it is abandonment of 
sin; itis a ‘change of mind” respecting it, so that 
what before looked attractive becomes hateful, and 
what was before repellent becomes attractive; it Is 
forsaking wicked thoughts and unrighteous ways. It 
is not being heart-broken for sin, but being heart- 
broken from sin. It is, to use the dialect of Sweden- 
burg, laying off the old loves and taking on new and 
spiritual loves. A false but common definition is that 
attributed to Madame Swetchine: ‘‘accepted re- 
morse;"’ u true definition is that of St. Ambrose: 
‘¢ True repentance is to cease from sin.” There are a 
great many persons who suppose that they cannot come 
acceptably to God, they cannot begin a new life, with- 
out frst passing through an experience of conviction 
of sin ; that they will not be admitted into the wicket 
gate unless they have the smell of the Slough of De- 
spond on their garments. We wonder at the Flagel- 
lants of the Middle Ages, who scourged each other’s 
backs till the blood ran down in streams, so to pur- 
chase peace; but we think we must scourge ourselves 
with remorse, a more cruel Knout than any Russian 
executioner ever wielded. For this notion there is 
not the slightest Scripture authority. Matthew left 
his receipt of custom to follow Christ without struggle 
or tear. John turned his back on his nets without 
conviction of sin. Even Saul of Tarsus responded to 
Christ’s piercing question, ‘‘Why persecutest thou me?” 
without a word of sorrow for the past, with only a 
pledge for the future: ‘‘ What wilt thou have me to do?” 
The sense of sin and the sorrow for it was developed 
later in his experience, and its strongest expression is 
to be found in one of his latest letters. The preaching 
of repentance is just this, and nothing more: Stop 
doing what is wrong ; begin to do what is right, no 
matter what it costs. Crucify your selfishness ; give, 
if it takes your only spare coat. Crucify your greed ; 
be honest in your business, if it takes away all your 
profits.’ Begin at once, todo justly, love mercy and 
walk humbly with your God. Do this, and you need 
spend no time in tears. Leave this undone, and all 





1 Jobn 1., 19% 


*“Tne publicans or tax-gatherers purchased from the 
government the right fora fixed sum to collect the taxes 
im a given province or district; theit profit depended on +. kat 
they could extort from the people.’’—Abbott’s Commentary 
on Luke, iii., 12, 


tears and prayers and self-flagellations are worse than 
a waste of time. 
‘* May we be pardoned and retain the offense? 
In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offense’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 
And oft ’t is seen the wicked prize i'self 
Buys out the law; but ’t is not so above: 
There is no shuffling; there the ac: ion lies 
In its true nature, and we ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forebead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.’ 

This is the preaching of reason, of conscience, of na- 
ture: cease to do evil; begin to do well. It is re- 
morseless, unpitying, unhelping. It ignores the weak- 
ness of men; that they are slaves to their evil habits 
and need to be set free; that they are bound to a body 
of death and long for a Deliverer; that what they 
would they do not, and what they hate that do 
they. When one said to Confucius, ‘I believe 
in your doctrine, but my strength is not equal to it,” 
his only reply was, ‘‘ This would be real weakness, 
but you are limiting yourself.” The sage could not 
comprehend the weakness of humanity. King Claudius 
saw clearly enough what repentance required of him, 
but it only deepened his bitterness into the cry: 

‘“ Try what repentance can: what Can it not? 
Yet what can it when one cannot repent? 
O wretched state! O bosom black 8s death! 
O limed sou! that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged! Help, angels.” 

To this ‘‘cry of the human,” reason, conscience, 
nature makes no response. John the Baptist gives 
but a hint of help in the promise, ‘‘ One mightier than 
I cometh; he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.” For the answer to that cry we must 
turn to our next Sunday’s lesson, the preaching of 
Jesus. John preached duty, Christ preached Gospel, 
and it is in the contrast of the two that we are to 
learn both our captivity ani our deliverance. For re- 
pentance is man’s duty, what we owe to God and to 
ourselves; but the Gospel is God’s mercy, what he 
gives of his own free will to our poverty and weak- 
ness. 


” 


S. S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Fruits worthy of repentance. 

Ist. To collect the attention of the class by showing 
pictures of fruit. 

Let the teacher have already drawn on the black. 
board a pretty basket, kept covered until time to talk 
about it, so that the children will not lose interest in 
it. Direct attention to the fact that it is an empty 
basket. Ask how many of them wish they had some- 
thing to put init. Pass a few scrap-book pictures of 
fruit. As these are handed back to the teacher one by 
one, let them be pinued to the blackboard inside of the 
basket. 

2d. To teach what John taught about the “fruits” 
suitable to be brought to the Lord. 

Draw a heart on the blackboard beside the basket of 
fruits. Teach the children that they have each a little 
heart so young that it has not yet given much if any- 
thing to God. Ask if they would not like to havea 
picture made that would show them just what God 
would like to have them fill their hearts with for him. 
Let the teacher say that she knows what the Lord 
wants, because the Bible tells what John said about 
it. John knew what the Lord wants, because John 
was sent into this world to teach the people how they 
might please God. 

Let the teacher here briefly review the birth of John 
as taught January 16th, and add a few facts about his 
growth to manhood, his simple way of living, and the 
great crowds who attended his preaching. 

Write on the backboard over the heart, in large 
letters, ‘‘ WHAT SHALL WE DO?” the question which 
was asked by soldiers, money-gatherers, and other 
people who came to hear John preach. Let the 
teacher then print in the heart, as the kind of “ fruits” 
which John told the people they must bring, Beneyo- 
lence, Honesty, Kindness, Justice, Content. Give in- 
cidents illustrating how people have given these 
‘‘fruits” to the Lord. Read and explain what John 
said to those who had no wish to have their hearts 
full of goodness to the Lord (Luke iii., 7-8). 

8. To add what the children know about bringing 
fruits to the Lord. 

Ask the children how many of them have brought 
back the paper footprints that were given them last 
Sunday. Let all who have printed on them read 
aloud. As they read let the teacher print their words 
in the heart as “fruits.” Call for other ‘ fruits” 
which we ought to give to the Lord, and print as they 
are given, sometimes not the whole word, but only the 
first letter. 

Close the lesson with an appropriate song, such as 
‘* Little hearts, O Lord, may love thee,” or, ‘Oh, 
what can little hands do?” or, ‘‘ What can I give to 
Jesus?” (all of which may be found in ‘‘ Songs for 
Little Folks,” Biglow & Main). 








Hamlet, Act ili., 8cene 3, King Claudius. 





Plomonth Pulpit. 
SERMON BY Hewat Wann BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


THovu beholdest the struggles that are going on in us 
Thou dost discern what are our inward conflicts. Thou 
seest how sharp is selfishness, bow obstinate is pride, and 
how invincible is the love of the praise of men ratner than 
of God. Thou dost discern our courage when evii is at band 
that suits us, and our fear and trembling when we are called 
to be heroic. In that whicn is good tho dost discern how per- 
petualiy our purpose 1# beffied in execution, and how every 
day has its lament of unaccomplisved desire and meaning 
Thou dost discern the whole thrall of life; thou dost bebold 
with the eye of perfect justice; thou art never deceived; 
cbou dost know the good from the evil; the evilthou dost 
bate, and the good thou dost love. Biessed be thy nam», that 
thy justice is not of the understanding, but is of the heart; 
that the divine love destroys pain; thatin thine adminis ra 
tion nothing .8 revenge, notbing is rage, notbing is for the 
sakeof suffering. Thou dost destroy se.fisnness that it may 
be changed. Toou dost chastise pride tbat it may come to 
its true sphere and function. We thaak thee that tby truth, 
toy justice, thy power and thise inte'lizence move in the 
directions of bounty and beneticenc». Thou art God over all, 
blessed forever. and forever blessing. 

We draw near to thee unable to conceive what must be 
the orbof being in suchas thou art; but we see the shining 
of thy glory afar off. We know that we shail set come to 
behold thee more than we now do. We believe that the 
riches of thy being will transcend knowledge forever more, 
and that thou wilt be eternally betterand more powerfu 
in goodness than we think. We pray that thou wiit draw 
every heart near to thee, that we may put away from our 
selves idols, and that we may dismiss from our thoughts all 
misconceptions and all disfigurations which cruel'y bath 
marked upon the beauty of thy brow. May we look upon 
thee as the Father of our spirits, rejoicing in our good, and 
as the Sufferer fur us, that bearest in thy sympatby all the 
want and toil of the whole universe. 

O thou eternal Mystery of love, U thou everlasting Wonder 
of fortitude, patience and grace, we desire oyrselves to be 
brought into those feelings which dwell mainly with thee 
that through the experience of our own hearts we may 
detect what thou art, learn of God, and know how to love 
him by being transformed Into his spirit and image. 

We pray for those who havea heart to love, that they may 
be clothed more perfectly with that love which is in Curist 
Jesus, that their lives may bea willing and Joyful sacrifice, a 
giving up of that which is selfish in themselves, and a devel- 
opment of the power in themselves which is noblest and best 
So day by day may they rise in the circuit of their thoughts 
and in the large liberty of their souls 

We pray that thou wilt draw into the sanctuary of true 
Christian life those that are wanderers, and that bave no God 
and no hope inthis world. Open their understanding to the 
perception of their duty and of their highest interest. We 
pray that they may be no longer strangers withouta heaven 
ly land. May they be brougbt back to the Shepherd and 
Bisbop of their souls, and rejoice in their new-found light 
and liberty. 

We pray that thy biessing may rest upon all the households 
that are represented inthis congregation. Bless the pare~ ts, 
the children and the little ones. Every day,in thy great 
grace of love, call the children to thee, and take them up in 
thine arms, and lay thine hands upon them, and bless them 
and may the perfume of the divine blessing never fade or 
tail in the hous-hold. 

Bless our whole land, and all the lands of the world; and 
make haste to fulfill the dilatory promis:s tbat seem to wait 
without motion. Clouds they are that will not rain. O Lord 
our God! send forth thine energy, at length, and bring fi rth 
the fruit of ages, that all the earth may rise to light and 
knowledge, and to tbe power of intelligence and love. Let 
the kingdoms of tbis world become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. And to bim, with the Father and 
the Spirit, sball be unceasing praises. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE PARABLE OF THE JUDGMENT.* 


SHALL speak, this morning, from the parable 

contained in the 25th chapter of Matthew’s gospel, 
beginning at the 31st verse, and following on to the 
end-of the chapter—the 46th verse. I have read it, 
already, in your hearing—that parable which is to de- 
lineate the last great general judgment. To say that 
it isa parable is to change at once the whole stand- 
point from which we look at it, and the whole method 
of interpreting it. If it were didactic; if it were a 
teaching subject to the law of time, date, and the reg- 
ular sequences of nature, it would be one thing; but if 
the outward form of it, lke the pigments on a paint- 
ing, is not designed to be itself the object of inspec: 
tion, but some interior thought or feeling or sce : of 
which this is merely the external instrument, then our 
point of view is very much changed, 

The whole of this 25th chapter of Matthew is 4 
bracelet of parables. What is a parable? It is the 
most minimized form of a novel. It is merely 4 
picture in words. It consists of an interior idea— 
generally one simple idea—but that idea set home by 
the use of our senses upon the material from which it 
is completed. 

We write tales for children, to inculcate the notion 
of obedience or the idea of kindness, as when a child 
goes into the forest, and is careless and hateful, and 
meets an old woman panting under the burden of her 





*SUNDAY MORNING, Jan. 23d, 1881. Lesson: Mat. xXv), 
%~46. Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 400, 984, 1020. 
Reported expressly for The Christian Union by T.J. Bil 
wood, 
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bundle of sticks, and is asked to help her, and scoffs, 
and turns away, and goes off, and by and by is bewil- 
dered and bewitched, so that every time she tries to 
speak, out jumps a toad from her mouth; or, as when 
a good littie girl, going, afterward, and beholding the 
old woman, and being asked to help her, speaks very 
sweetly and kindly, and helps her, and wants to divide 
her piece of bread with her, the consequence being 
that when she goes away, every time she speaks out 
jumps from her mouth a ring of pure gold. 

Now the story sticks, too often, more than the moral 
does, in the minds of children; but you see exactly 
what the little fabulous history was meant to do: it 
was meant to convey an idea of selfishness and indif 
ference to men, and an idea of sweetness and service, 
with the corresponding fact that the one and the other 
bear different kinds of fruit; that right has its remu- 
nerations, and wrong has its revenge, upon the per- 
sons doing them—and we understand this. 

Now, our Master pursues that style of teaching, as 
every one must who undertakes to translate superior 
truths into forms which can be understood by an infe- 
rior class. You cennot treat of the invisible and spir- 
icual without incarnating it in some shape; but a mere 
incarnation of philosophic] words is no incarnation at 
all; but a pictorial, dramatic incarnation may amount 
to a great deal. First, it helps the memory; and the 
memory helps the imagination ; and the imagination 
helps the reason; and the reason helps the heart, 
which is the focus of life. 

In the first part of this 25th chapter of Matthew’s 
gospel we have the parable of the virgins—the wise 
and the foolish. No man supposes that anything like 
that ever took place, or is to take place, nor founds 
upon it any philosophical system which shall include 
the fate of the whole human race. It is merely a con- 
veying to the souls of men—the wise virgins and the 
foolish—an idea of the necessity of spiritual foresight 
and preparation, and the conception that a religious 
and manly life is not a life got up at hazards just as a 
garment or a torch would be, but that living right is a 
business such that a man must take it up and carry it 
on all the time, and be always in it; in other words, 
that it must be character, and not perfunctory action ; 
and when that is accomplished the parable has brought 
forth its true end. 

Next comes the parable of a man traveling into a 
far country, delivering his goods to his servants, and 
holding them responsible for their increase. He re- 
turns after a time, and summons one and another and 
another before him. Thus is set forth the doctrine of 
our responsibility for development, for education, for 
increasing all the gifts which God has granted to us. 

Nobody ever founds a doctrine on that, taking the 
framework of the parable as if it were a history of 
didactic declaration. Parables are like flowers. The 
fragrance is that in them which we quaff. We do not 
use them as material for exact history or exact phil- 
osophy. In this parable of the traveling master who 
calls to account his servants, we find set forth, as it re- 
spects men, simple fidelity in the discharge of duties 
that are incumbent; and as it respects man or God, 
fidelity in the development of our whole moral charac- 
ter. When we have that idea, we have the marrow of 
the parable. 

Now comes the parable of our text. Here we find 
interpreters changing at once; and they are saying, 
‘This is the historical account, with some embellish- 
ments, of the last great Judgment.” It may be or it 
may not be. It is a parable. It isa picture constructed 
for certain great ends, which ends I shall attempt to 
develop before you. 

A great many times it is said, ‘‘This is the picture 
ofthe grand assize ; it is the picture of the assembling 
of the court, of the trial of men, and of the judgment 
pronounced.” It has some such elements ; and it has 
some elements that are not of these kinds. Itis not 
a court, that is very evident, although there is a con- 
demnatory element in it, in that the men are not in- 
dicted, are not tried, and are not convicted, and there- 
fore are made to be the companions of the judge. 
T. .re is nothing like that in a court; but there is in 
this parable. 

‘When the Son of man shal! come in bis glory, and ali the 
boly angels witb bim, then shall he sit upon the throne of his 
glory.” 

It is simply a magnificent, dramatic representation 
of a period of adjustment. Whether it is to be actual 
in time, or whether it is to be a final judgment in form, 
is not to be inferred from this passage, whatever men 
may think about it from other evidence. It is simply 
a tribunal of judgment for the sake of bringing out cer- 
tain great phases on which judgment will proceed. If 
it is to be a final historical fact on which the kingdom 
of God and the human soul is poised, it is an opening 
up of what is the real moral constitution of human life 
in the view of Christ ; and it is done by the represen- 
tation of a tribunal which answers neither to one thing 
nor to another exactly, but which has in it some ele- 
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ments of one thing, and some of another—a court, 
with all the courtiers brought around about, and the 
frown of the king on one part,and his smile on the 
other part. Then there are also certain elements of 
the judicial system, in that one part are frowned on 
upon certain specifications of wrong, and the other 
part are smiled on upon certain specifications of right 
in their career. Itisa figure whose colors are drawn 
both from acourt in a kingdom and from a court as a 
civil tribunal, 

** Refore whom shall be gatbered all nations.” 

Why did they not translate this word ta ethne in the 
Greek, which is here translated ‘all nations,” as it is 
translated everywhere else nearly in the New Testa- 
ment, ‘‘ Gentiles’? The first two parables seem to 
apply to the Jews as God’s favorite people; and the 
third parable seems to separate itself from the whole 
human family ; and if the word in the Greek had been 
translated here as it has been translated in other places 
in the New Testament, the sentence would have read, 
‘* Before him shall be gathered the Gentiles ’—that is, 
everybody on the globe, the human family, with the 
exception of the Jews. ‘Their case has been dealt 
with. 

Now comes the human judgment, the judgment of 
the race, or the tests which are applied to the race; 

** Before bim shall be gathered all nations; and he shall 
separate them one from another asa shepherd divideth bis 
sheep from the goats.” 

A great line of moral discrimination shall run 
through them. There is right in the universe, and 
there is wrong; and there are those that are disciples 
of the right, and those that are disciples of the wrong; 
and they do not mix together. They stand separate 
over against edch other. They shall be separated. 

“ The king sba'l say unto them on bis right'hand, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation ot the world.” 

Then he goes on to give his reasons. 

Now, bear in mind that this purports to be the judg- 
ment of the whole human race. Why were they 
blessed? Because they held the right system of truth? 
Not a word about that. They might or they might not 
be orthodox. Because they were in the line of faith 
according to the Jewish conception of religion? Not 
a syllable on that subject. Because they had repented 
of their sins, and had been born again, and had hope? 
Not a hint ofit. Because they were good and regular 
citizens, and paid their taxes, and kept the laws, and 
went to church, and paid the salaries of their ministers, 
and did everything that was becoming to a Christian 
or religious people? Nota hint of that. What, then, 
are the grounds on which there was the expectation 
of this one part? Why, look at the inventory: 

* ] was an bungered, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, 
and ye gave me drink; | was a stranger, and ye took mein; 
naked, and ye clo'hed me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I 
wa3in prison, and ye came unto me.”’ 

Nobody that I ever knew supposed that those were 
literal statements. They are imaginary examples, all 
of them going to reveal the central disposition, the 
ruling principle, of the life of.this people. They are 
all interpretive. They are actions dramatically brought 
out—not, however, as if the same things had been ac- 
tually done. Shall nobody be accepted unless he has 
been in prison to help somebody ? There be commu- 
nities of people that have not a jail in them, and in 
which there will never be an opportunity to do it. 

If you individualize all these special actions, and 
say, ‘*Persons must perform them,” that is, if you 
literalize them, and go to reasoning about them as you 
do about the last verse, the eternity of heaven and the 
eternity of hell, being argued from the phraseology of 
this parable, then why do you not go back and argue 
from every single one of these an absolute and arbi- 
trary truth? It is all the way through a picture 
with a great meaning, a great soul in it. It is a pic- 
ture that says, ‘‘The men who have lived on the one 
hand under the full power of a true sympathy with 
their fellow men which works itself out in practical 
life, and who have a disposition and a conduct which 
comes from the real love of their fellow men—they 
please God.” 

Then comes the other side—for I will return again 
and again to the same themes. On the left are those 
that are condemned; and on what ground. are they 
condemned? On the ground that they are malefactors? 
No. Onthe ground that they have in any sense vio- 
lated the laws of their land? No. On the ground that 
they have not been religious according to the faith of 
their times? Not a word is said about it. For aught 
we know they did not believe in the inspiration of the 
Old Testament Scriptures; for aught we know they 
ridiculed the prophets; we do not know but they did 
a hundred such things; but nothing of the kind is 
mentioned. They may have cheated ; they may have 
lied; but we do not know whether they did or not; no 
one of all these things is charged against them. It 
was not because they were depraved, it was not be- 





cause they were fallen in Adam, it was not because 
they had original sin, it was not because they never 
were convicted or converted, that they were con- 
demned—not at all: it was because they had a heart of 
stone in the mi ist of a suffering world, and saw suffer- 
ing go by them, and did not care. They separated 
themselves from their fellows in this court and judg- 
ment seat, as they had separated themselves from them 
in the whole way of life, in that they took care of them- 
selves, and let everybody that was outside of them go 
to the devil. That was the trouble with them. 

What, then, is the heart of this parable? Thata hfe 
of 'selfehness includes in it, of necessity, sin and re 
jection before God, and odiousness before men; and 
that a life of true sympathetic benevolence iucludes in 
it all motive power, and is the spring and charm of all 
those graces and virtues which are salyable, and which 
bring a man to the right hand of God in glory. This 
is the simple meaning of the whole parable. 

There lies a vein of gold in that parable which is 
worth working; for when those that were blessed of 
God, in their modest unconsciousness of having per 
formed any of the actions alleged, said: 

* Lord, when saw we thee, an bhungered and fed tbee? or 
thirsty, and gave thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee’ or when saw 
we thee sick, Orin prison, and came unto thee? 
he replied : 

‘‘Ipasmuch as ye bave done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye bave done it nnto me.” 

In the pictorial account of the assembled untverse, 
all mankind are there; and looking abroad upon the 
whole human race, Christ says: 

“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto onefof the least of these 
my bretnren, ye have done it unto me.’ 

It isas if he bad said, ‘‘In the least one is an out- 
spark from myself, I identify myself with the poorest, 
the meanest, the lowest, the most unfortunate of hu- 
man beings. Iinhabit him. Heis mine and I am his 
in a sense so sacred as that you cannot do him a favor 
that it is not a dewdrop in the petal of my life; and 
you cannot do him a displeasure that it is not a thorn 
put in the crown upon my head, I identify myself with 
the human family.”’ 

Well, is that then thedoctrine? Are we of God, and 
are we turning back to God? The question now is not 
whether bad men will ever reach it: it is rather, What 
is the moral quality which God has infused throughout 
the universe? And the answer is, Sympathetic rela- 
tionship, the relationship of benevolence and love to 
your whole kind, to everybody. 

See how it discriminates. If they had been 
arraigned in the picture parable for having disregarded 
the vested rights of kings, of the rich and aristocratic; 
if they had been arraigned for disobeying the best in- 
structions of the wisest philosophers, being impervious 
to all the workings of genius; if he had, in other words, 
summed up the blossoming heads that from age to age 
had been shooting themselves above the ordinary level 
of inanhood; if he had condemned them by a compari- 
son of them with the ripest and richest and noblest of 
men, that would have been impressive; but he dug 
down to the very bottom of the sewer; he went among 
the poor and the ignorant who had no country, who 
were strangers, who had no friends, who had no 
money to clothe themselves withal—the naked, the 
sick, the outcast, yea, the vicious and the criminal; 
for the prisons opened their doors to bring out the 
pigments for this great picture that he was painting, 
which represented the great elements in God’s moral 
government; and he took them, and said, ‘‘I am not 
on the side of kings and magistrates, on the side of 
children of genius, on the side of philosophers, onethe 
side of political economists, legislators and all the 
great of the earth.” He took the scoopings, the dregs 
of humanity, and said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

Well, whatever may have been the origin of man, 
woe be to him who dares to touch with the hand of 
injustice any one of God’s children. There sits the 
Judge of all love, that has laid upon the universe 
the law, ‘“‘Tiou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” without discrimination, if he is thy neighbor; 
and Christ interpreted it himself, by saying, ‘‘ Any- 
body that needs you is your neighbor ;” and who does 
not need sympathy and kindness? 

If this is the doctrine to be evolved, how sacred is 
man. The blind, brilliant leaders of the blind, shall 
certainly go into the ditch of despotism if they do not 
come on to the Christian ground of humanity. They 
are destroying the very fountains and outsprings of 
humanity the moment they make a man to be worth 
nothing in the sight of men except that which he has 
the power of producing of profit to others. If a man 
is to be honored and respected simply because he has 
great executive power, and is a great king, a great 
general, a great leader, and is eminent as a bulk of hu- 
manity that does not ordinarily fall to the lot of men; 
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if man's value is to be measured by the fact that be 
can produce ideas as a scholar, as a thiaker, as a child 
of genius; or if, going still lower, a man’s value is to 
be measured by the amount of productive industry of 
which he is capable, and by the wealth that he adds to 
the commonwealth; or ifa man is to be valued by the 
cireumspect good conduct which e:ables him in the 
main to observe the ordinary laws of nature and of 
society—if these are the tests, they classify men at 
once, and leave ninety-nine out of every hundred below 
the live of estimation. 

The world, taking it comprehensively, is a dark 
world, an animal world, a miserable world: and there 
is not one man ina million that adds to the ifeas of 
the age in which he lives; and there is not one man 
in a thousand that is able to work great political 
economies out of them. Tbe great mass of men that 
ure running to and fro in life -what are they in these 
cities? 

I stood by the side of a silk loom, a day or two ago, 
to see how the shutule went backward and forward 
with the thread: and I took notice that the wood on 
which the silk was woven was very much like the great 
number cf mev that T see. The silk is spun; a certain 
amount of itis wound upon a spool; it is put into its 
place; it moves with great activity somebody else’s 
thread, backward and forward, and by and by, when it 
has run through its course, it is kicked out, and is 
nothing but a spool. 

So it is with men, that are merely spools to wind 
They run through their little ap- 
pointed industry; and then what are they? Where do 
they go? We do not know. Nobody knows. They 
vo sinking down, sinking down, a great multitude of 
discoursged, bankrupt, unaccomplishing, unsuccessful 
men. I do not mean to say anything of those deeper 
depths that imply vice and crime. If one gives his 
thonght to it, it is almost appalliog; and of necessity 
you must find some measure cf the value of men, or 
you have got to justify yourself in letting alone the 
vreat multitude. 

Here you find the foundation that God has laid. Not 
because a man is a genius, nut because he js a brilliant 
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orator, not because he is a poet or an artist, not be- 
cause he is a wise ruler, not because he is a productive 
manufacturer, not because he is an humble and patient 
tiller of the s@il, but vecause God has said, through the 
lips of Jesus Christ, of the lowest and the least person 
among men who wallow in peverty, ‘*‘ Inasmuch as ye 
do a kindness to the least of them and the lowest of 
them, ye do it unto me;’’ the stamp, the trade-mark 
of God is upon him—not on the top, but on the very 
bottom: and there yeu find a ground for dignity, for 
There you find a 
cround too of that blasting condemnation. If, because 
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they are not of your set, or in your place ia society, 
and are not blossoming with all loveliness, and are 
poor, and mnvger, and low, and mean and crimiual, you 
justify yourself in going before them and not succoring 
them. God's judgment is prefigured in this parable. 
You are not of G..d’s sort. 

More than that, this parable throws a light upward 
as well as downward. It throws a light upon what the 
nature of God himselfis. It throws a light upon the 
subject of that divine compassion, that divine sym- 
pathy, which succors most those who most need succor. 
He has from eternity been—whatever that may mean. 
From the beginning, and to the end, be is one whose 
sovereign nature is to be intense sympathy with weak- 
ness, want, infelicity, sorrow, sufferivg. Such is his 
nature. Old theologians, in orer to find a reason why 
God took care of the poor, the needy, and the sinner, 
and restored them, built up from the idea of the state 
a olemency ‘hat should answer to judgment, by which 
they finaly got him juto a state ia which he could, as 
a matter of grace, show cumpassion upon a sinner, on 
certain conditions. They were not in any condition to 
understan.. the grandeur ofa Being who had in himself 
in iufiuite proportions that whica you see in every 
householé :n small proportions. You have seen how a 
parent tak. s a child that is nothing, in all its weakness 
and wanr,1od out ofthe fullness of her own nature 
makes uy al its deficiencies, giving, by day and by 
night, herse.:, her thought, her sympathy to the care 
1ud nourish nent of this little nothing—for the child is 
horn at zero, and then works up, one degree after an- 
evher; aud the warmth of the mother’s he rt is what 
drives up the mercury from zero, degree by degree. 

Why, in all meu’s searchings to find out God, should 
trat lesson which was before every man, which was 
ot written on stone, but which was written in the 
mother’s heart—why should that lesson never have 
heen taken, until these larer days, as giving a concep- 
tion of tne Supreme Being whose nature it was to be 
sorry for weakness, for want, for sin, and for suffering, 
nad who was willing to b:ood them in his own bosom, 
end lift them up, stage by stage, until they were per- 
teeted? Yet, if this is the principle on which judg- 
ment is to proceed—nuamely, that you are to be pos- 
sessed of the trae spirit of henevolence for the lowe st, 
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the least, and the most needy—how much more is it to 
be developed in the divine nature! and how much 
truer is it than these mechanical, commercial and 
medieval theories in respect to the divine moral goy- 
ernment in the hands of God! 

I remark, once more, that, according to the teaching 
of this parable, a disposition of perpetuated sympa- 
thy. and kindness is implied; and it m ght be stated, as 
I do state it didactically now, that a man that is truly 
under the dominion of the ever presiding spirit of 
kindness and sympathy, in the first place, has the mo- 
tive power of all that is good, and secondly feels a 
restraint on all that is evilin him. 

We are not to suppose that there are no crimes and 
no vices because they are not mentioned here. The 
parable strikes a loftier and more explicit note than 
this. It goes back to that which is the fountain of 
goodness, the want of which is the fountain of all evil. 
On the one side it assumes that a man who has that 
sympathy which leads him to remember the lowest and 
the poorest, has in himself an influence which will 
overrule pride, selfishness, all passions. Whatever 
tarnishes human nature, whatever hurts man, what- 
ever limits his power, cannot exist under the solvent 
influence of an abiding sympathy. 

So no technical virtues are mentioned as belonging 
to those whom the King receives, tecause it is assumed 
that whatever is necessary in the evolution of human 
nature will take place by the laws of nature itself in 
the soul, provided the whole man’s life is keyed to 
benevolence and love. On the other side, it is under- 
stood that where aman is void >f this true benevolence, 
whatever is good in his life ismerely perfunctory. The 
terror of the scepter may make make a man fight; but, 
after all, no man stands on firm ground whose center 
is not, like the center of God, one of perfect sympa: 
thy. We are taught that we must love God in order to 
know how tolove ourfellowmenrightly. I believethat 
this is putting the effect for the cause. As I read the 
Scripture, we are to learn to love God by first practic- 
ing love toward our feilow men. That is the ladder 
which leads up to the celestial height. Whena manis 
thoroughly well versed in the form of sympathy 
toward his fellow men, he has in him already the type 
and conception which makes it very easy for him to 
love God. ‘How shall I love God?” one says. ‘I 
cannot see him or hear him. My conception of him is 
all vague and distant. I would like to love him asa 
power that shall overrule every base instinct {no me.” 
Ah! fashion your own soul into the moods of God, slay 
selfishness, work out the full dominion of a true sym- 
pathy with your fellow men, control and practice your- 
self in it until you are conscious that the tides move 
in that direction, and then there will rise up befure 
fou the stately vision of a God who is just, with in- 
finite conception, and with a clearness and depth 
inconceivable to human nature. 

If there be some such being as that who is called 
God, around about whom are the flames of beneficence 
that ray out to the uttermost, let me not be a pilgrim to 
Let not my feet wander out of life 
toward any other God. Tne center of attraction is 
that of divine love wlfich works toward repentance. 
To that my soul shall go, and it shall not escape my 
vision. I shall see the King, and he shall be the Lord 
of the universe, faintly typified by fether and mother 
here, but outrunning in glory and beauty and power 
anything of which the mind of man can conceive, 
even behind the spectacle of the most heroic mother’s 
love. 

Now, if this be the blessed truth, we get a measure 
and test of our own condition as Christians, as reli- 
gious people, and as moral people. A great many per- 
sons think it will be well with them simply because 
they keep their skirts clean. They violate no canon 
of public sentiment and no civil law. Th y are 
neither vicious nor criminal. Thev pursue legitimate 
ends by legitimate instruments, and are attendivg to 
their own business in life. Well, they are like a 
candle, which, not being lighted, is brought to judg- 
ment for not perfurming its duty, and alleges that it 
kept its tallow and its wick, and that they are just as 
“Bat where is 
the flame? You are meant to shine out and give 
light.” As to that, the candle has not thought of it. 

Men are built up in human life not merely to keep 
themselves in symmetry, free from fault, and to doa 
certain amount of work. ‘Let your iight shine” is 
the command, and a man that is seeking cautiously in 
life simply to keep himself from evil, is as a warrior 
who fights his battles on the principle of keeping his 
clothes clean, and not being in danger of ball or sword 
himself. In the great conflict of life, our business is, 
not only to keep ourselves free from taint, but our 
larger busines is to do it by the ascendancy of such 
divine und respondent sympathy and kindness among 
our fellow men that so we shall be controlled, and so 
we shall be benefactors. You were born to be bene- 
factors, every man of you—benefactors by your 
thought if you can. Jf not by thought, then by your 





imagination, as artists; for artists are the illuminators 
of life, if they only understood it—even decorators 
are. If not by these, then one should be contributing 
to the welfare of men by that which contributes to 
his support and that of his family. But even if he 
cannot contribute anything, though he be bedridden, 
he can send out sweet thoughts. 

Well, what are thoughts ? How do you know what 
thoughts are ? You that deal with current coin; you 
that look upon paper, silk, cotton, and think that there 
is nothing in the universe except that which comes 
into the eye-gate—how do you kuow what the mission 
of a glorious thought is when it is wafted from the 
human mind, and launched into the ethereal azure ? 
There are other arrows than those that you can see 
upon the bow, which go a great ways further than 
you think—the arrows of desire, of aspiration, and of 
holy thoughts, bearing upward and onward. A per- 
sou that cannot do any better can think of kindness 
and pray for kindness. There is nobody so poor that 
he cannot be kind. That is, one may not be able to 
give in the ordinary sense of giving: but the deed of 
the heart one can give everywhere. There is no 
excuse for anybody. 

Now, I do not warn you against outward acts of 


religion and outward proprieties; I only say that 


when the judgment comes there will be a great dis- 
crimination, which no man shall be able to evade. 
However many other things there may be about you, 
they “re all as nothing if you have been without this 
primary, central, and all-controlling disposition. You 
muy worship God because you have an artist soul: 
you may worship God because you have a lyric soul; 
you may worship God because you have veneration ; 
but no mau is like him except the man who worships 
him because he loves him, and loves him because he 
has learned to love all that is good, whatever he has 
created, everywhere through the universe. 

The parable goes on; and I shall not follow it any 
further than to declare, as I understand it, the eternity 
of moral distinctions. There are a great many things 
that are relative to time ; and Paul spoke of them in 
the 13th of lst Corinthians, where he says that 
knowledge shall pass away, and that all the ordivary 
religious moods and dispositious shall pass away, but 
that there are three tbings that abide, three things 
that go throngh death unchanged—faith, hope, love— 
the three things that are least thought about, least 
treated in theology, least orgavized into churches, and 
least valued in society. These are the three things, 
the Bible declares, that have in them the elements of 
everlasting permanence. 

The same thought closes this majestic and beautiful 
parable—that forever and forever selfishness and 
pride are hateful anjJ condemnatory; tbat forever and 
forever love, sympathy and benevolence are beautiful, 
brimful of happiness, accepted everywhere as the coin 
of the universe. 

Choose ye now on which side you shall be. Bathe 
in the smile of God; and then deny yourself, and 
forego every impulse that separates you from men. 
Bear with them, help them, think of them, live for 
them. Do not associate yourself with the prosperous, 
the arrogant, the aristocratic, the exclusive, the 
children of genius, and the children of fashion, that 
are fair and beautiful like the apples of Scdom, all 
ashes and bitterness within. Go not with the visible 
greatness of this life, and hear the Master say, ‘‘ The 
last shall be first, and the first shall be last.” Go 
with the poor and the needy, go wherever there is a 
heart beating, whatever the exterior condition of heart 
is. Go where Christ went; be ye followers of Christ 
from the inside, in the soul and in the spirit, and you 
shall follow him with step elastic forever and forever. 








Heligions Hetvs. 


Persecution in Bohemia.—The following private letter 
from a Protestant pastor who has already suffered fo 
conscience’ sake, and whose name is suppressed lest be be 
subjected to further persecution, w ll ba read with inter 
est: ‘‘ Since Bohemia is 4 ‘terra ignota,’ allow me to say 
a few words io general on the subject. You certainly 
know how Bohemia revolted against the perjured Ferdi 
nand II. and how he crusbed her. He took a f-arful re- 
venge. He was a pupil of the Jesuits, and she was Pro 
testant, and he made her a desert. The false principle 
by which the Reformation was propped up in Germany 
became aenaretoher. ‘Cujus regio, hujus religio’ made 
her Roman Catholic. The d+crees issued against Protest- 
ants command butchery. These persecutions raged from 
1621 to 1781, when Joseph II. changed the policy. He sut- 
fered the Protestants, but he would have the nation aban- 
don itstongue. To this second danger the Bohemians awoke 
and claimed their national rights, but to religion they are 
still indifferent. The small remnants of Protestants are 
but little isiandsin the Roman sea. They are also divided 
into Lutherans and Calviaists, and to crown the misery, 
are ruled by the govarnment, which tries to amalgamate 
them into one hody, The Reformed Church, baing the 
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smaller one, dreads this union like committing suicide, and 
reaps, therefore, the hateful reproaches of the Lutherans 
and the disaffection of the governmevt. If you have 
heard of the Jate persecutions in Bohemia and of the in- 
tercession of the Evangelical Allian-e with our E nperor in 
bebalf of the persecuted, the key to it is just this question 
of self government and the dislike of the Calvinisis. The 
American and Scotch mi-sionaries were furbidden to have 
meetings; we were forbidden to visit them, yea, to speak 
with them; we were forbidden to correspond with our Re- 
formed friends abroad, especially those in England and of 
the Free Church in Scotland. Oppression has always its 
demoral zing consequences, and these are making our life 
and work very sour. Pray imagine a church that for one 
hundred and sixty years bad no pastors, lived in worse 
than a bondage, whose faith was a crime punisbed like in- 
cest and murder, whose members died duly from fear of 
being scourg:d to death, left rotting in jails, deprived of 
their children if discovered to be but in possession of 4 
Bible. And then imagine this church, creeping out of ics 
hidden dens, cellars and woods, an outcast, w hose preachers 
were the laugbiog stock of fat priests and a mad mob 
whose members were the unclean sheep within the Popish 
parish ; visited and superintended by Popish priest-: with 
no literature, schools, rights, whose highest dignitary is 
a Roman Catholic! Do you expect such a tree to bear 
sweet fruits ¢ Itis a marvel that it is living at all and 
is as it is. It is a bard-trodden ground, for many 
a wild beast and boar did pass and ravage it. 
The people have many bumors, and have been f:d the 
half past century upon rationalism, but still their heart is 
better than their head, and we hope to make a true band 
to Jesus out of them. They are rather dispirited, and for- 
saken by other churches, they do still what they can. Our 
church is self-supporting, and it was a joy tosee them 
twenty years ago build their schools. We are a poor 
church, but in five years we had built about fifty schools, 
which, alas! were destroyed by a new law in favor of 
public schools which are Roman Catholic. Whenever we 
are picking up we may be sure to receive a stunniog blow, 
but this ona was so ominous; it fell ten years ago, and we 
have not recovered yet. We did put into our schools 
everything we could; they were purely Christian in every 
regard, and hence also our great sorrow for haviug lost 
them. Just then, when they were tottering, there hap- 
pened Dr. Cattell, of Easton, Pa., to be present in Bohe- 
mia, and seeing our distress, be said, * Never mind, but 
take to the Sabbath-schools; if you do not do it now, from 
everything I see you will be compelled to establish them.’ 
He put al-o some money into the haods of a few friends 
to support this work. His words becamsa meonwhile real- 
ized, Our church approved of the Sabbath-school, and we 
have al-o a private committee for that purpose, but there 
is much to be done as yet. Dr. Scbaff, of New York, 
asked us on bis visit, * What do you want to do with your 
eburch? ‘To have it regenerated and reorganized,’ was 
our apswer. There are some ministers with us who are 
fully conscious that the Sabbath-school is the most direct 
way to it, but there are also otbers who distrust it because 
they do not understand it. And there is a general want 
of teschers. Now our Committee, closely allied with the 
American missionaries, wishes to give it a vig »rous push 
by publishing a small paper for the pupils, founding of 
libraries, gifts of New Testaments, ete Tbough it seems 
to be very vatural, it is still a great task, as, being isolated 
by our language, we cannot make use of foreign litera 

tures, I think it, of course, mere repetition of the same 
trials the Sabbath-school had else#here to go through, 
and think that if surmounted in otber places it will be 
overcome here also; but it makes one’s heart sick to see 
how the best intentions are misconstrued and suspected. 
Our support are the promises of the Lord, who himself 1s 
building the house and is giving growth. Regarding my 
own Sabbath-school J cannot say much. Kolin isa town 
of 12000 inhabitants, once thorougbly Protestant, now 
Roman Catholic. The people in such places are,as a 
rule, more stupid and bigoted than elsewhere; they have 
lost their simplicity and have not acquired the pluck and 
polish of citizevs; on the contrary, they combine in 
themselves the worst qualities of city dwellers and vil- 
lagers. They are conceited, proud of money and their 
petty dignities, dull and lazy to think. Their religion is 
their priest, and they shun the Protestants, having been 
for centuries taught to regard them as beggars and bea- 
then. In this desert there live 400 Protestants, my flock 
which extends to some neighboring villagess. Since 1622 

ain the first Protestant clerg: man, and bad to gather and 
organize my congregation. The work began in 1869, and 
Dr. Cattell saw usin our cradle. The teachers I employ 
are my pupils from their cbildhood, ‘hough they received 
the finishing touches in my Bible class, Wemet with our 
children for the first time on the 8th February, last year. 
The cbildben are from five to sixteen years old. The 
teachers meet on Friday for prayer and discussion of 
the lesson; the children come on Sabbath at two o'clock 
P. M., and when dismissed, the teachers, with other friends 
of the Word of God, have then a Bible class, the exposi- 
tion of acbapter with usual prayer. In the school we 
follow the English method, first in single classes, then a 
rehearsal in common and a short application. As far as 
weare able to pronounce upon the children, they behave 
very well, are fond of their bymns, like to hearan ad- 
dress, and we hope their hearts remain not untouched by 
the blessed handsof our Saviour. If we do sum up we ex- 
hibit a sad picture without mucb words. Austria (Bo- 
bemia) is under the sway of Popery; ber liberties exist 
but in name, and scarcely in reality, and the Protestant 
Cbureb, poor and weak both materially and spiritually, 
is heavily struggling on. If these remnants be devoured 
by Rome or infidelity, Protestantism wil] Jose an trmport- 











ant part and become a dangerous foe. The Jesuits and 
other societies, driven from Germany and France, are 
settling in our country, and display already their might 
and schemes, It certainly behooves the Protestants who 
live under better circumstances to aid their fellow labor- 
ersin a perilous situation. It is a common cause of us all, 
and if a limb be suffering the whole body is unsound. I 
believe that the Lord, who preserved our cburch in so 
many trials, hus yet something for us in his store, and it is 
tbis belief that cheers the exhausted laborers, the hoping 
against hope amid the glorious ruins.” 

The Young Men's Christian Association, of this City, 
heldi stwenty-eighth anniversary at Association Hall,Jan. 
24th, the Vice-President, William E. Dodge, Jr., presidiog. 
Mr. McBurney’s annual report is a remarkable exhibit of 
Christian activity and work. More than 264.000 persons 
have used the buildiog during the past year, the larger 
part of them visiting the library and reading room, Two 
thousand and fifty gatherings, religious and educational 
have been held during the year, which shows tbat this 
buil jing at least is consecrated by a perpetual work. The 
Niblo Library Fund has increased during the year to 
$153,279.53. One thousand three hundred and sixty seven 
new members were added to the society during the year. 
Dr. Thomson's Bible class shows no signs of a waning in- 
terest, the attendance still averaging not less than 500 at 
each meeting. All branches of the work, including that 
connected with boarding-houses, visiting the sick, the 
holding of social and religious meetings, that in connec- 
tion with the railroads and the Bowery, show a marked 
increase of interest, and the Association is amply justified 
by its record in making the appeal for funds which was 
submitted at the meeting. 

Ordination of the Rec. Dr Chambré.— St Peter's Church, 
Cambridgeport, Mass., was the scene recently of an inter- 
esting and impressive service; namely, tbe ordination 
to the ministry inthe Episcopal Church of the Rev. Dr. 
Chambré, a former Universalist minister of distinction, 
who bas been president of the General Convention of that 
denomination, chairman of its Standing Committee, and 
prominently convected with Tuft’s College and Dean 
Academy. The service was attended by a large number 
of his former associates as wellas by many new friends. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


The Central Baptist Church of Brooklyn has reduced its 
indebredne ss $18,000. 

--Tne Congreva' ional Society at Northville, L. I., dedicated 
its new church last week. 

—The Rev. William Adams, formerly pastor of the Congre- 
gational Cnurch at Canandaigua, bas joined the Rocbester 
Presbytery. 

—Thursduy, Jan. 27th, was generally observed as a day of 
prayer tor colleges, the Wiiliams Alumni holding special 
services in Association Hall. 

The Willoughby Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyr, bas 
extended a unanimous Call to the Rev. R. B. Montgomer: , of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., to become its pastor 

—Mr. George I. Seney. of Brooklyn, whose generous dona 
tion of $50,000 to toe Long Island Historical Society bas al 
reaiy been reported, has presented the Brooklyn Industrial 
Home the munificent gift of $20,000. 

—Th» Tabernacl+ Congregational Church of thie city, the 
Rev. William M. Taylor pastor, reports a membersbip of 
1,027: church coutributions during the past year, $17,293; 
income from rents in same period, $36,187.50. 

—The Independent Catbolic Cbhuren in this city continues 
to be crowded at all i's services. .During the last two montbs 
three otber pries s bave joioed the movement. A French 
mission bas been ovened io Eigbth Street and another Inde- 
pendent church established in Newark, N. J. 

—The Bishop of New York now tbioks the course wil! not 
be adop'ed of appx inting‘a commission to look into the case 
of the Rev. Mr. Cowley. According to the canons, charges 
must be preferred against bim by two ministers in good 
standing, and it is improbable that any two ministers will be 
found to institute proceedings. The Episcooal ciergy have 
shown and are sbowing in this matter quite too mucn exprit 
de corps. Taoey wished to keep Mr. Cowley out of jail in the 
first place, and then get bim out inthe meantime, baving 
half bis penalty remitted. Now they propose to keep him in 
the profession, it would seem, as if be had done no:hing to 
disbonor it. Tois is doing less toan justice to themselves and 
inconceivably less to Mr. Cowley. They cannot afford to go 
on the presumption that po crim» has been commited, and 
Mr. Cowley, if be is guiltless, cannot afford not to have his 
innocence established. If the presumption is in bis favor, it 
is for the interest of all parties to show, if possible, that bis 
conviction and imprisonment were unjust, and tbat Mr. Cow- 
ley is aod xlways bas been a clergyman in such good and 
regular standing that he deserves pot only tbe confidence of 
the public, but all the immunities and privileges of a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. It is not a case of doing Mr. Lowley greater 
injury, but of undoing ihe injury already done. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—Tobe Rev. Lewis L. Briggs bas accepted a call to the E)m- 
wood Congregational Cburep, Providence, R. I. 

—The “Hartford Currant’? for January 2ist devotes a 
leading editorial to the criticism of Prof. Park’s article in the 
January *' Bidliotbeca Sacra,” on the suppression of Jona- 
toan Edwards’s manuscript on tbe Trinity. 

—The subject of temperance is receiving unusual atten- 
tion in wise ways and from those most competent to manage 
itin Connecticut. The leading churches in Hartford bave 
arranged to bring it forward prominently at their evening 
services. The “State Temperance Union,” representing the 
churcbes of the State, bheid its annual meeting atthe First 
Churcn, in Meriden, January 20th, with encouraging reports. 
A bill to provide for the introduction of temperance text- 
books in the pubic schools of the State has been presented 
to the Legislature. ‘Societies for the Prevention of Crime” 
have been organized in New Haven, Norwich, New Britain 
and prher cities, and are doing e pommendable work. Prest- 





dent Noah Porter is president of the society in New Haves 
aod Prof. D. N. Camp of the one in New Britain. 
THE WEST. 

—The Congregational Church at Omaha, Neb., added 20 to 
its membership Jan. 9tb 

—The Third Unitarian Church of Chicago is rejoicing in its 
prosperity, having paid its entire debt. 

—The Rev. A. E. Kittredge, D.D., of the Third Presbste- 
rian Courch, Chicago, bas been eailed to tne Arch Street 
Church, Philade!p> ia. 

—Tne Rev. W. H. Perriv, D. D., a prominent Methodist 
minis'er, and former!ty Professor at Albion College, Michigan 
died at Albion, January 221, 

—Tae Rev. EK. M. Wil iama, pastor of the First Congrega 
tional Church, Minneapolis, Minn , resigns on account of con 
tinued fl!) health. much to the regret of his people. 

—The Rev. FE. N. Barrett, jately pastor of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, has received and accepted 
a calltothe Presbyterian Crurch in Waterloo, lowa. 

-Elder Burg: se, now at the head of a college in Indiana has 
been called to the pastorat» of the Coristian Coureh, Indiana 
Avenue and Twenty-fifth Street, Chicago. He is u man of 
power. 

The Piymouth Congregational Society of Indianapolis 
have bad their church edifice told out under a mortvage of 
$12.000 held by the Hon. William H. English. They will rent 
the building forthe present ; 

—The Methodist miristers of Cincinnan have unavimously 
passed a resolution ¢xpos'vlating with the Trustees of the 
College of Musicin that cits for introduc ng operatic muste 
in'o the courses of instruction. 

-The Chicago Theol congratulating 
itself on securing the Rev. H. M. Scott as Professor of 
Church History. Mr. Scott is a graduate of Edinburg Unt- 
versity, and bas recently resided at Leipsic 

—Mr. Kimball, inarccent account of bis work of ratsing 
funde to pay off church debts, stated that he had visited 
about 160 churches for this purpose, and that deb's to the 
amount of about $5,000 000 had been discharged in conse 
quence. 

—The Y. M.C. A. ot Chicago recentiv celebrated ita twenty 
third anniversary at Farwell Hall. Its reports showed a 
noble year’s work Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. 
Courtner, Ep'scopalian, and the Rev. James Powse!!, Congre 
gationalist 

—A society has been organized among the Jows of Chicago 
to raise money to help a Jewish colony near Jaffna. in 
Palestine. About two hundred doliars was raised on the 
spot, and more will be secured. It isa part of the plan to re 
store Palestine ro the Jowe, 


zical Semirary is 


-Tne officers of the Illinois Humane Socie'y have issued a 
circular in which thev declare themselves able and deter- 
mined to“ protect children of tender years from cruelty, 
abuse and criminal neglect,” and to rescue them “ from im- 
moral and degrading surroundings and influences.” 

A new Congregational church bas been organized at 
West Plain, Wood County, Obto, with thirty-seven members 
It is supplied by the Rev. Martin H. Adsit, who also supplies 
at Ridgeville Corners. Churches were also organized in the 
last half of 1880 at Greenwich, Huron County, and St. Albana, 
Licking County. 

—Mr. Joseph F. Armour, whore death recently occurred at 
Chicago, was one of the foremost business men of the city, 
and one of the most active and earnest Christian workers 
Although only thirty-eight vears ef awe, he bad won wide 
reputation for sterling qualities of character and for endear 
ing qualities of beart 

—The Carpenter Memorial, given recently at Chicago, in 
the hall which Mr. Carpenter erected, netted 22.700. Five 
hurdred dollars of this are to be devoted to a memorial 
window; the rest is to he added toa fundfor the support of 
bis family.’ This fund is likely to be quite large, Messrs 
Field and Leiter each giving a thoneand dollars 

—The Seennd Congregational Church, of Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Edwin Sidney Wiliams, pastor, bas provided for its deht of 
about £6.090, has joined in union services with the churches 
in the south part of the city and enjoyed a glorious revival 
with the help of the Rev. J. D. Potter. Mundreds have heen 
interested and bronght to church. Fifty is a modest count of 
those who seem clearly converted. Mr. Potter preaches in 
North Miodneapolis a week, is called to Fast Minneapolie, and 
will probably be invited to work with the e-ntral churches. 

—Exodustersis the name given in Kareas t> the negro immi- 
grants from the Southern Eevpt. A missionary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-Schoo! Union found about thirty families in the 
region of the coal mines, livirg in shedsand lotts They were 
mostly professing Christians. They had tried to oreanizea 
Sunday-school, but had no books and no money. He fur- 
nished them with Hihles and Testaments, hymn-booka and 
other supplies, and gave them due organization and needed 
instruction: and they, in their poverty, made a «ma!!l contri- 
bution for farther supplies. 

—The new church at Emvoria. Kensas, was dedicated Jan. 
9th. The Rev. J.G. Merri’). of Daver port, Towa.nreached the 
sermon. and President McVicar, of Washhurn College. offered 
the prayer. The church is of gray maeresian limectone, 
broken aekew style of work. and the building is Gothic, with 
stone tower, The audienc*-room 1s semi-circular, the” pews 
oe orresponding. The choiris back of the pulpit, and at the 
rear of the church is a lecture room ennnectirg with the 
rest by sliding doors. Inthe basement are the furnace and 
social rooms. The church, including leecture-room, w 
easily seat 600. A rastor’setudy and library room are pre 
vided in the rear of the building. The sermon of the Rev. J 
G. Merrill, on the “ Retter Things” constantiv coming in the 
kingijom of God, was very impressive. Over $3,700 were 
raised dedication day to pay outstanding bills. A debt of 
$2,000, on long time. remains. The church has cost $12,500. 


FOREIGN. 

—The building of an organ in one of the Irish Preebvterian 
churches in Relfast bas been stonped by an injunction. 

—The theological agitation in Scotland is shown in ripples 
of discussion in the yemotest preebyterirs, and these hodies 
are by no means unanimous in support of the action of the 
Cow mission, several of them having condemned it as uncon- 
stitutional. A sugwertion on the part of a clergyman in the 
Presbytery of Elgin, looking to the modification of the for- 
mula of subscription to the Confession of Faith, raised an un- 
paralleled uproar, and called down upon the unfortunate 
proposerof the amendment the epithet of “traitor.” “ Trai- 
tors’ are i{ks!v fq 53 HIM erovs In Bootes presbyteries here 
after 
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Hooks and Authors. 


A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. 

It was, perhaps, ‘‘Punch” which published, before the 
era of anti cruelty societies, a delineation of a stable- 
boy in London streets, belaboring a balky horse to no 
purpose. ‘ Hit him on the raw,” said a friendly cos- 
termonger, from the sidewalk. ‘‘ He ain’t got no raw,” 
answered the perplexed urchin. ‘ Vy then,” said the 
costermonger, taking out his pocket knife to scrape a 
tender spot in the animal’s side, ‘‘ ve must ’stablish a 
raw.”’ The design of H. H.’s new volume, entitled 
as above, is to ‘‘establish a raw; to arouse the con- 
science of the American people; to quicken their feel- 
ings of humanity, justice and Christian philanthropy 
toward the Indians; to stimulate the common people 
to feel how cruelly fair play has been denied to the 
Indian. 

The early dealings of the Government with the In- 
dians naturally took the form of treaties with the 
tribes. 

As President Adams sketched the early policy: “The 
principle was adopted of considering them as foreign and ip 
dependent powers, and also as proprietors of land. As inde- 
peadeat powers we negotiated wito them by treaty: as pro- 
prietors we purchased of them all the land which we could 
prevail upon them to sell.” 

The “treaty policy” developed abuadant recogni 
tion, by our Government, of Indian proprietorship in 
the soil, of the semi-national existence of the tribes, 
and of the rights of the red man. Buta treaty system 
between a rapidly waxing race and a steadily wan- 
ing one could not endnre. The moral obligation 
does not enforce itself; practically the basis of 
treaties is in some reasonable equality in means 
for enforcing performance or punishing a breach, by 
invoking the aid of neighboring nations, or by resort 
to war. When Indian wars became, on the part of 
the tribes, mere hopeless struggles against over- 


whelming power and resources, treaties necessarily 
became mere memoranda of old promises; and such 
memoranda, in the furnace of politics and progress, 
burn like waste paper. The defects of the treaty sys- 
tem are no longer worth reviewing as respects the 
future, for the system has been abandoned. After 
their number had reached more than 350, and their 
contents had become so extended thata simple reprint 
of those remaining in force fills a volume of more 
than 1,000 royal octavo pages, Congress (in 1871) pro- 
hibited all future negotiation of these treaties. Mean- 
time 
was the natural outgrowth of and easy successor to 
the treaty policy. It substitutes governing for bar- 
gaining, but continues to deal with the Indians by 
tribes or bands. It seeks to prevent collisions and 
secure protection by segregating the tribes from each 
other and from the whites; by herding them in desig- 
nated tracts of land; by excluding the whites from 
these marked spots, restricting intercourse and pro- 
hibiting or punishing intrusion; and by dealing with 
each tribe collectively by a Government agency. If 
our people had been a quiet, unambitious, settled race, 
or if, being enterprising, adventurous and migratory, 
they had everywhere and always carried, in their de- 
velopment of new settlements, such principles as 
marked the career of William Penn, the ‘ reserva- 
tion system” might have been a success. No one can 
read even a brief narrative of any tribe’s experience 
without realizing that it was, under existing con 
ditions, a foredoomed failure. It depended ona firm, 
stringent enforcement, by popular government, of 
antique arrangements, forgotten bargains and disposi- 
tions of territory often injudicious, against the strong 
current of popular expansion and settlement. A popu- 
lar government is necessarily weak to resist or con- 
trol the popular wish. Now the popular wish for rich, 
fresh Western lands has been the passion of the 
epoch. The bare suspicion of gold or silver in the 
soil of an Indian reservation has attracted pioneers 
and prospectors in such crowds that ‘to attempt to 
restrain them was like attempting to restrain the 
whirlwind.” Hence the long story of cruel removals 
of bands of Indians from lands and homes which had 
been most solemnly promised to them in perpetuity. 
At first sight many of these removals seem like law- 
less, tyrannical acts of despotic rulers. Looking 
deeper into the character of American executive of- 
ficers, the conditions and embarrassments under which 
they work, the limited means often at their command, 
the difficulty of purifying remote agencies from negli- 
gence and corruption, and the pressure in many in- 
stances of the popular movement, we realize that the 


‘A Century of Dishonor: A Sketch of the United States 
Government's Dealings with Some of the Indian Tribes. By H 
H. (Harpers.) Containing preface by Bishop Woipple; in- 
troduction by President Seelye: accounts of tbe Delawares, 
Cheyennes, Nez Percés, Sioux, Poncas, Wis nebagoes, Chero- 
kees, and of massacres of Indians; and an appendix of thir- 
teen historical papers on various Indian grievances and a 
statistical account of. cach important tribe. 





had grown up the ‘‘reservation system.” It | 





injustice done has often been national, not official ; 
that many a removal has seemed to the officers who 
ordered and enforced it,although a cruelty, yet a neces- 
sity. Apparently a tribe has often been deported re- 
luctantly, because to protect them as a tribe in the 
spot over which they had, undeniably, all the rights 
which past promises of a government can give against 
the natural, strong current of human progress, was 
becoming impracticable. This does not palliate the 
policy as a whole, but aids us to avoid bestowing un- 
due blame on the superior executive officers, 

Under the failure of the ‘‘ reservation system” the 
crying demand for the present time is for a policy 
which shall imdividualize speedily, and in due time 
citizenize the Indian. He must be given at once the 
rights ofa person, and under suitable conditions of 
education and good habits the privileges of a citizen. 
That this progress must be slow and will long be em- 
barrassed by the rights and claims which the former 
system created is undeniable, but all indications are 
that there can be no peace, humanity, justice, or, as 
respects Indians, prosperity till it is accomplished. 

Whoever has intelligence to understand and a heart 
to feel the grievances which the Inhian tribes have 
suffered, as their lands have been steadily overrun and 
their possessions destroyed under the march ofsettle- 
ment, may find the narrative of seven prominent tribes 
impressively set forth in ‘‘A Century of Dishonor.” 
Every page bears witness to the writer’s research and 
industry, and to her heartfelt sentiments of humanity 
and justice. Itis a volume of hard, sorrowful, unde- 
niable facts in Indian sufferings. The space which is 
devoted to either argument or exhortation is exceed- 
ingly small. The author has realized that the great 
mass of the American people are just and humane, and 
that they seem indifferent merely because the great 
mass of facts are notin common knowledge. She has 
collected from a variety of official, but not popularly 
accessible sources, a great body of information chiefly 
on the grievances of seven leading tribes; and she 
submits the tale, simply and lucidly narrated, to the 
common-sense judgment of the country. Many of our 
readers will follow with interest one of these narra- 
tives in outline. We shall select for the purpose of a 
brief sketch the chapter on the Nez Percés. 

The story of the Nez Percés connects with the vast 
domain formerly known as Oregon. When the ex- 
plorers Lewis and Clarke, about the beginning of our 
century, reached that region, they found there several 
tribes, of whom the Nez Percés are described as ‘the 
richest, noblest and most gentle.” Sv teachable were 
these natives that a present of ar. American flag, with 
the explanation that it was an ‘emblem of peace,” 
won them to amity. Delighted with its gay colors, 
the tribes united in planting it in a favorite valley; 
around it they forswore the wars of past years, and 
they consecrated the spot to an annual fairor meeting 
for exchange of their primitive acquisitions. The 
glimpse given shows these Indian inhabitants home- 
loving and thrifty, sensible of the advantages of peace, 
and capable of education; and in these qualities the 
Nez Percés were foremost. For a generation follow- 
ing they had litthe communication with the settled 
States. In 1833, incited by a rumor which bad reached 
them that the white men had a better religion than 
theirs, they sent a delegation of inquiry to St. Louis. 
Catlin preserved the portraits of two of these delegates 
—Rabbit-Skin-Leggings and No Horns-on- His-Head— 
who were Nez Percés. The delegation returned with 
word that the news of the good religion was true, and 
that messengers would soon come to teachit. The 
announcement was fulfilled. Missionaries came, and 
found the Nez Percés, who had previously no higher 
notion of Christianity than such inferences as they 
had been able to draw from the conduct and dealings 


of the fur-traders, to be eager for instruction. During 
a decade the tribe made substantial progress. A trav- 


eler of the period gives a touching account of a night 
spent in the camp of a Nez Percés family upon which 
he came by chance, and of the manifestations of com- 
mencing culture which he witnessed, such as the 
blessing asked at supper, the evening prayers, and his 
being awakened late at night by the singing of a Nez 
Percés hymn. 

By 1843 the extension of white settlements called 
the Government to embrace the Nez Percés in its In- 
dian dealings, and a Government agent was sent. 

His report was that they “inhabit a beautiful grazirg dis- 
trict, not surpassed by any I bave seen for verdure, water- 
privileges, climate or health. This trioe being more noble, 
industrious, sensible and better disposed toward the whites, 
the whites bave nothing to dread at their bands in case of 
their dealing out to them what they conceive to be right and 
equi'able.” 

Welcomed by a speech from a ninety-years-aged chief, 
who rehearsed the presentation of the American flag, 
and the benefits of the peace policy, and pathetically 
said, ‘‘ We have waited long in expectation; I am glad 
I live to see you and this day,” the agent introduced 
the blessings of white man’s government by propound- 





ing a little code of ten laws. Their substance was: 
hanging for murder or for burning a dwelling-house; 
severe whippings for burning an out-building, steal- 
ing, especially horse stealing, willful injury to crops, 
or destruction of fences; aud payment of damages for 
killing domestic animals. These allusions to dwelling- 
houses, horse-stealing, crops, fences, etc., clearly re- 
veal a considerable progress in agriculture. The Nez 
Percés accepted the agent’s decalogue; but so feeble 
was their comprehension of such methods, and so 
clumsy was the agent’s administration, that, within a 
year or two they asked to be paid for being whipped! 
‘* Of what benefit,” they asked, ‘* was the whipping sys- 
tem to them? They Were willing it should continue if 
it pleased the white men, but thought they should re- 
ceive some reward.” Meantime the missions were 
making progress. 

Says Spaulding: 

“Nearly all the principal men and chiefs are members of 
the school; they sre as industrious in their schools as on 
theirfarms. They cultivate their lands with much skill and 
to good advantage, and many more would do soif they had 
the means. About ope hundred are printing their books 
with the pen... A good number are nowso far ad 
vanced in readiog and printing as to render much assistance 
in teaching.” 

But unhappily the neighboring tribes of Cayuses 
were decimated by the measles; they attributed the in- 
troduction of the disease to the whites—was this su- 
perstition, or was it founded on fact?--they rose ina 
frightful massacre of the whites ;' the missions were 
withdrawn ; the whipping-post and other educating and 
developing agencies ofthe Indian Bureau were suspend- 
ed; and for a dozen years therevis only a confused rec- 
ord of collisions and conflicts in which the Nez Percés 
are seen arrayed sometimes against the neighboring 
tribes, sometimes against intruding pioneers and set- 
tlers, sometimes against Government forces. These 
difficulties culminated, about 1859, ina treaty arrange- 
ment securing to the tribe a valuable reservation. 

Now, if the ‘‘ reservation system ” had afforded any 
reliance, these poor people should have been assured 
ofa permanent, undisturbed home. No words are known 
to the law more positive and stringent than the lan- 
guage of most of the treaties and acts assuring the 
various reservations to the tribes forever. The reser- 
vation secured to the Nez Percés was a fine tract of 
country, one hundred miles long and sixty in width, 
well watered and timbered and of great natural re- 
sources. Had it been inferior, they might have been 
left in the enjoyment of it longer. But within another 
dozen years the lines of Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
Territories were run through the region, a stream of 
settlers and an army of prospecting mipvers intruded, 
treaty stipulations stood unfulfilled, and annuities were 
unpaid. By changes too complex to recount, the 
tribe became divided ; one portion becoming settled on 
the Lapwai reseryati n, in Idaho, the other remaining 
on the Wallowa reservation in Oregon. To the latter 
the executive appears to have endeavored to secure 
what was left of their lands, by an order, in 1873. 
But commissioners? were sent to negotiate their 
consent to aremoval. 

Such consent was refused. The refasal delayed the 
removal only a short time. In 1875 President Grant, 
whose general sympathy with the Indians and appre- 
ciation of the peed of a reformed policy is unquestion- 
able, felt it necessary to revoke the executive order of 
1873, and to order a military removal. Unique ac- 
counts of the discussion by which it was initiated are 
on record in articles published in the ‘‘ North Ameri- 
can Review” of the time: a narrative dictated by 
Chief Joseph through an interpreter and an answer 
from General Howard, one of the officers in charge. 
At length, under compulsion, the chiefs consented to 
move. But it was not easy to induce the tribe to com- 
ply. Aggression by the white soldiers provoked re- 
sistance and retaliation by the Indians, and there was 
atwo months’ warfare, terminating, of course, in an 
Indian surrender, under which they were taken to the 
Indian Territory, were there supplied su poorly and 
treated so badly that half of them sickened and a quarter 
died, and were there, at the close of H. H.’s narrative, 
remaining temporarily, hoping that the movement 





1 Would that space admitted a description of the heroic 
manner in which three Cayuse hostages, to save their tribe 
from general, vindictive pupisbment for this massacre, sub- 
mitted to go to Oregon City, to pass through the formsof a 
trial among the exasperated white settlers, and to be hung! 


2 A bit of dialogue between the Commissioners and Chief 
Joseph is instructive: 

Commissioners. Do you want schools and school-houses? 

Joseph. No, we do not want them. 

Com. Why do you not wan: schools? 

Joseph. They wili teach us to bave churches. 

Com. Why do you not wat churches? 

Joseph. They wili teach us to quarrel about God as tbe 
Catholics and Protestants do. We do not want to learn tbat. 
We may quarrel with men, sometimes, about things on this 
earth, but we never quarrel about God. We do not want to 
learn that. 
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then active in behalf of the Poncas might result in es- 
tablishing their own right to their old home. 

The picture is much the same of other tribes, It dis- 
plays the Indians ignorant and undeveloped, but teach- 
able, yet learning from the whites more evil than good; 
the pioneers and settlers intrusive and rapacious, and 
provoking, by their invasion of native rights, savage 
retaliations which they make haste to return two-fold ; 
agents and underlings of the Government perverting 
to their own emolument the bounty of the nation 
toward its dusky wards; the superior officers tem- 
porizing a while and then weakly ordering a removal 
of a tribe another move beyond the incursion of set- 
tlements; a futile resistance culminating in a general 
slaughter; and the great mass of the American peo- 
ple indifferent to the whole because ignorant of it. 
Or shall we say they have been ignorant because they 
were indifferent? 

Goethe's Mother. Correspondence of Catharine Eliza- 
heth Goethe with Lavater, Wieland, Duchess Anna Amalia 
of Saxe-Weimar, Frederick von Steinand others. Trans- 
lated from the German, with the addition of biographical 
sketches and notes, by Alfred S. Gibbs. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co.) In the introductory note which 
prefaces this handsome volume Mr, Clarence Cook pays 
atribute tothe scholarly character and acquirements of 
the translator, who brought to his difficult task rare 
qualities of sympathy and workmanship. Goethe’s 
mother—the Frau Rath, as she came to be generally 
culled—is one of the most interesting tigures in German 
literature, possessing mental and moral traits that would 
command interest and attention apart from her kinship 
with the foremost literary man of the age. Sprurg from 
the rich bourgeoisie of the picturesque old city of Frank- 
fort, she had the frankness and freshness of feeling which 
belong to a soci-ty not carefully trained to elegant com- 
posure and repression. She had a warm heart, quick 
perceptions, entire honesty, and an unfailing vivacity and 
joyousness. Fall of generous sympathy and ready enthusi- 
asm, she took all ber friends and the friends of her son into 
her large heart. She became a kind of universal mother 
to the aspiring genius of Germany. To admire Goethe, 
whose greatness she early predicted and in whose splendid 
achievements her active nature found its satisfying ex- 
pression, was to make an open road to her affections and 
to establish a claim which she was quick to recognize and 
honor. She was so full of mental and physical vitality, so 
strong in the poise of her own individuality, that she was 
never overborne or eclipsed in her relationsbips with 
distinguished men. Goethe was not slow to appreciate 
the heritage of vivacious spirits and sensitiveness and 
fertility of;magivation # hich ke received from his mother. 
Her character and the character of many of the foremost 
men of her day are disclosed very entertainingly in the 
letters which compose this volume. Lavater, Wieland, 
and others who made up more or less intimately the 
gifted circle at Weimar stand very clearly outlioed in the 
unguarded expression of an age which delighted in no- 
thing so much as in full revelations of personal experience 
and feeling. 

Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures. By Laura Eliza- 
beth Poor. (Roberts Brothers.) The autbor of this very 
interes ing book is discovering that he or she who invades 
the field of the specialist even in the most unassuming 
way is sure to fall foul of the critics. Comparative litera- 
ture is an immense and difficult subject, which demands 
of one who would successfully deal with it the largest 
knowledge and the soundest judgment. It is full of ob- 
scure and contegted questions, and walk as carefully as 
one may, pit-falls are so numerous that a safe passage is 
almost impossible. This book disclaims explicitly any 
assumption of a purpose to teach scholars or to contribute 
in an original way to the subject which it discus-es, and 
it must be treated therefore from the standpoint of the 
popular service which it aims to render. Some of its 
statements must be accepted with caution, but the same 
thing may be said of far more pretentious works in the 
sawe field. It will be read with eagerness by a multitude 
to whom the materials upoo which it draws are entirely 
inaccessible. It collects specimens of many different liter- 
atures and puts into the hands of the reader the data for 
comparison of the mythologies and folk-lore of many 
nations. Selections are freely made from the Ramayana, 
the Mahsbharata, the Rig Veda, the Avesta, the Sakun- 
tala, the Shah Nameh, the poems of Saadi and Firdusi, 
the works of Hesiod, Homer and the earliest poets. The 
wisdom of many ages and civilizations enriches it, and 
taking the volume for precisely what it purports to be, it 
is not onlyfan intensely interesting, but a highly suggestive 
and instructive book. 

Tales from the Norse Grandmother. By Augusta 
Larned. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) The Norse 
Grandmother is the Elder Edda, the ancient collection of 
myths in which the religious faith of our Norse ancestors 
found striking and poetic expression. It 1s the rich ac- 
cumulation of material upon which art has drawn freely 
without exhausting its strength or its beauty. The 
thougbts of a powerful and commanding race on the prob- 
lems of their lives and the mystery of their surroundings 
bave a dignity and value which the progress of later ages 
cannot wholly supersede. The Norse thought as they 
lived, heroicaily, massively, fearlessly. With fine al- 
though unconscious antithesis, against the Greek mytbol- 
ogy of beauty they set the mythology of force, casting into 
mytbs of heroic form their large and imposing concep- 
tions of deity and destiny. To all people of Germanic 
descent these stories have the weight that belongs to an- 





cestral traditions; to us they ought never to become 
obsclete since they embody the thinking of a great era in 
our development. These myths Miss Larned, with excel- 
lent judgment, has put into acceptable form for young 
readers. The skill and fine literary tact which have 
characterized her former publications have done much to 
give these stories coherence and attractiveness. Her 
work is, in fact, s0 admirably dove that the book which 
embodies and will perpetuate it ought to have wide circu- 
lation and reading. Itis an important addition to that 
sound and bealthful literature for young readers which is 
one of the best fruits of this century. 

New Colorado and the Santa Fe Trail. By A. A. Hayes, 
Jr., A.M. (Harper & Brothers.) The picturesquely illus- 
trated articles which Mr. Hayes contributed some months 
since to ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine”’ bave been collected, with 
one ether published in the ‘ International Review,’’ in 
this attractive volume. The extraordinary interest ex- 
cited in Colorado within the past few years, both by the 
facilities which it presents for stock raising and the de- 
velopment of its silver mines, renders especially welcome 
any esuthentic information upon its recent history and re- 
sources. Mr. Hayes, who is a keen observer and an en- 
tertaining writer, has happily caught the salient features 
of the country which he describes and has made his book 
both interesting and authoritative. The roughness of the 
border Jife is lighted up by his appreciation of its hu- 
mor, and the facts and statistics, which are liberally fur- 
nished, are not allowed to interrupt the vivid interest of 
the narrative. Mr. Hayes has done for Colorado what 
Bayard Taylor did many years ago for California and 
Mexico. Those who are seeking information about this 
couutry, whether as a health resort or a mining center, 
will no doubt be enlightened by the perusal of his book. 

The Orthoépist. By Alfred Ayres. (D Appleton & Co.) 
Tois little volume gives the correct pronunciation of 
3 500 words, including mavy names of foreign authors, 
artists and men of note which are specially open to mis- 
pronunciation. It steers with judicicus moderation be- 
tween the widely divergent usages which tind show of 
authority in our language and follows in most cases what 
may be callei conservative usage. There are few persons 
even among the most cultivated whose provunciation is 
uniformly correct, and one caunot help applying to Eng- 
lish pronunciation Heine’s witty saying concerning the 
Romans, that if they had been obliged to learn Latia they 
would have had no time for the conquest of the world, 
Scme such work as this of Mr. Ayres is almost a ncessity, 
and an excellent way to amend one’s errors isto have such 
a book at hand and recur to it whevever one meets a do..bt- 
ful word. In the present chaotic condition of Eugli-h 
pronunciation it would be well if every writer on the sub- 
ject would apply the pruning knife of common sense to 
some of the numerous eccentr cities of our speech, This 
work Mr. Ayres has not chosen to undertake, but he bas 
prepared a very trustworthy and useful hand-book,. 

Penciled Fly Leaves. By John James Piatt. (Cincinna- 
ti: Robert Clarke & Co.) Mr. Joho James Piatt, who has 
made for himself an enviable reputation in American 
literature, and proved that poetry may be a product of 
Western civilization, presents in this little volume a num- 
ber of delicate and sympathetic essays which wil] be read 
with satisfaction and delight by those who appreciate the 
subtle workings of a poetic miad. They d-al mostly with 
domestic and hom:ly topics, the first being ** Invitations 
to a House Warming,” though in following out the train of 
thought which the invitation suggests one does not fairly 
reach tbe house itself. Another is ‘*The Business Man’s 
Farm; another ‘‘ Unexpected News of Death;” another, 
which almost every one can appreciate from some personal 
experience, describes the lingering process of going to bed 
from a warm to acold room. In all Mr, Piatt exhibits a 
charmingg fancy, grace of style, and a tender thoughbtful- 
ness which engages the sympathy and interest of his 
readers. 

Stories of the Sea Told by Sailors. By E, E. Hale. 
(Roberts Brothers.) It was one of Mr. Hale's numerous 
happy thoughts to reproduce for young readers the great 
events and incidents of history in those origimal records 
which in one form or another the priocipal actors in them 
have left behind. In this volume the sailors are such 
voyagers as Columbus, Grenville and Nelson, and the 
stories they tell are of the most momentous struggles and 
discoveries in history. One gets history at the fountain- 
head in these reports of eye-witnesses and actors. Mr. 
Hale recognizes the instinct which sends the boy in search 
of books of adventure as thoroughly healthy, and turns it 
to gooaccount by giving it wise direction. If book- 
makers generally would recognize this patural craving 
and take advantage of 1t to teach history in the form of 
entertuinment, they would lay tbe coming generations 
under weighty obligations. Mr. Hale has certainly done 
his full share of work in this direction. 

All Around the Year. By Elaine and Dora Read 
Goodale. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) The Misses Goodale have 
collected in this book their later occasional poems and 
those that were published a year ago inthe volume en- 
titlec ‘‘In Berksbire with the Wild Flowers.” A number 
of them bave appeared from time to time in The Christian 
Union, and they all present the characteristics with which 
the reaiers of tne Misses Goodale’s verses Lave become so 
pleasantly familiar. None of our poets display a more 
sympathetic fellowship with nature or a readier faculty in 
interpreting her moods. It cannot be expected, of course, 
that all of their verses shall be of equal merit; and where 
the inspiration is so largeiy drawn from nature, and so 
little of it from an experimental knowledge of life, there 
must necessarily be some sameness in the subjects. There 
is, however, a great deal in the volume to win admiration, 





and an evidence that the young poets are growing steadi 
ly in thoughtfulness and power. 

My Winter on the Nile. By Charles Dudley Warner 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Mr. Warner has done his 
friends and the public a service by reissuing this book, 
originally published through a subscription house, so that 
it may be circulated by the trade and so come within the 
reach of those who bave read the sequel to it, “In the 
Levant.” It is unnecessary to tell the readers of The 
Christian Union with what a pervasive grace and humor 
Mr. Warner’s books are written. In his occasional con- 
tributions to our columns they have had a taste of his ad- 
mirable qualities as © literary artist. Very many travel- 
ers bave written on Egypt, but no one has treated it from 
precisely the same standpoint or enriched it with the same 
picturesque coloring as tnis charming author; and those 
who think that there is nothing new to learn even about 
the most interesting country in the world will find a store 
of unexpected information and new side-lights thrown 
in Mr. Warner’s narrative upon mest familiar objec s. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. Edited 
by William G. Clark and William A. Wright. (American 
Book Exchange.) Tuis is certainly the golden age of the 
general reader. If his purse has any depth at all he can 
secure the masterpieces of literature for permanent keep- 
ing. Ifthe next generation is not born with a tremendous 
intellectual stimulus it will not be because their fathers 
have lacked food for intellectual growth. The American 
Book Exchange have now added to their rapidly lengtben- 
ing catalogue of standard publications the works of the first 
of English dramatists and poets. This edition, io three 
volumes, containing respectively the Comedies, the Histo- 
ries, and the Tragedies, is sold for the small sum of $1 50. 
The books are substautially bound and the type is clear 
and of good siza. The editors have followed the text of 
the ‘‘ Globe ” edition, and have prepared an edilion which 
seems io be thorougdly trustworthy. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—‘A Year of Wreck ” is said to have been written by a 
Mr. G. L. Benham, of Columbus, Ohio. 

—The Britis» Museum has lately acquired six cases of 
antiquities from Babylon, chiefly insc:ibed tablets. 

—D. Avpleton & Co, have in press an American novel 
by Mr. John W. Forney in the vein of ** Lndymion.” 

—Prof Arndt, of Leipsic, bas discovered a hitherto un- 
known work of Goethe's; namely, a ‘‘ sing-piel ’’ io prose. 

—Harper & Brothers have republished the new volume 
of Robertson’s Sermons lately noticed in The Christian 
Union. 

—Mrs, Martha J. Lamb has been fourteen years at work 
on her ‘History of New York,” and at last bas fin- 
ished it. 

—Miss Yonge has written a “* Young Folks’ History of the 
Bible,” which will shortly be published by D. Lothrop & 
Co., of Boston. 

—A cheap edition of Godet’s “Commentary on St. Luke,” 
with notes by Dr. Jonn Hall, of this city, is published by 
IL. K. Funk & Co. 

* Youth’s Companion” is to have soms war 
sketches from Mr. Archibald Forbes and a new serial 
story by William Black 

—A life of the late Rev. Dr. Brooks, a distinguished 
Universalist clergyman of Philadelpbia, is to be written 
by bis son. 

—Lady Eastlake’s sketch of Mrs. Grote is one of the 
best of recent biographical writings. The main fault with 
it is that there is too little of it. 

—‘' The Antiquary,” from the editorship of which Mr. 
Walford has recently retired, is hereafter to be conducted 
by two Fellows of the English Scciety of Antiqu sries. 

—Mr. Kong Ki Chin, an educational commissioner 
at Hartford, has written a book of s me 900 pages, com- 
paring English and Chinese idioms, and it is shortly to be 
published. 

—Nine bundred copies of the editicn de luxe of George 
Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola” were quickly taken before the author’s 
death, and the remaining hundred have probably since 
quickly disappeared. 

—15,000 copies of Mr. Smiles’s ‘‘ Duty” were sold in Eng- 
land on the day of publication. If everybody were as 
ready to take up the thing itself as the book about it, it 
would be well for the race. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issue’ a new edition of Dr. 
Sharpe’s ‘‘The Cauge of Color among Races,” a diminu- 
tive volume which presents in a popular way the author's 
views on a very interesting subj-«ct. 

—The *‘ Clarendon Press” has sent out the ‘“‘ Tragedy of 
King Richard III.” in the series of select plays of Shake- 
speare edited by William Aldis Wright, who supplies a 
large mass of scholarly notes and a full preface. 

—England is to have a new edition of Shakespeare, with 
illustrations by Gustave Doré. We doubt whether they 
will be asuccess. Doré is an artist whose pencil would 
go better with such a pen as tuat of Jules Verne. 

—A.C. Armstrong & Sen announce the publication in 
February of a new edition of Michaud’s ‘History of the 
Crusades,”’ with preface and supplementary chapter by 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. This important work bas long 
been out of print in this country, and its republication is 
opportune. It narrates very fully and in a picturesque 
and interesting manner the most striking episode in Euro- 
pean history, and will add an invaluable work to the his- 
torical literature which has recently been put isto the 
hands of the reading public in editions combining sound 
scholarship and reasonable prices. Of tbe first excellence 
as an authority, full of romantic incident, graphic in style, 
this new edition of that which is by universal consent the 
standard history of the Crusades will have equal value for 
the student and general reader. 


—The 
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Che Spectator. 


DR CHAPIN AT SEA. 


In the days of his prime the late Dr Chapin was a mar- 
vel of eloquence. It may with truth be said tbat as an 
impassioned orator he had no superior in America, The 
death of this remarkable man recalls to mind a memora- 
ble incident, which, although 1t happened many years ago, 
has never appeesred in print. 

In the year 1850 the writer bad the good fortune to be a 
fellow passenger with Dr Chapin on the return voyege 
from Europe to the United States. The trip was an un- 
usually long and stormy one. Our vesse), which was one 
of the old Collins Line.sustsined considerable damage, 
and there were periods when it seamed scarcely probable 
that we sheuld ever reach an earthly port. Among the 
passengers was a stout, burly gentleman, whom nobody 
appeared to know, but with whom we all became ac- 
quain'ed, as people do at sea. A common danger has a 
strange dissolving power. The ice of conventionality 
melts away, and buman beurts are drawn together by an 
invisible force. The oneness of mankind is never so strik- 
ingly shown as at such a time, when the skies are dark 
and men are alone upon the broad ocean, with only a 
plank between themselves and eternity. Our ‘ mutnal 
friend” suffered not a little during the passage with sea 
sickvess. But he bore up under this peculiar trial with a 
sweetness of temnper that Job himself might have envied. 
So farfrom entering any complaint against providence, 
or cursing tbe day he was borp, as some of us similarly 
companion, on the 
other band, seem d rather to enjoy the curious discomfort 
to which he was subjected. 

He was as ‘gay as a lark,” overflowing with wit and 
humor, while many of us were in the dumps. There was 
no end to the pleasant tales with which he beguiled us. 
Anecdotes such as “are vont to keep the table ina roar” 
flowed from his lips as from an inexhaustible spring. He 
And thus 


afflicted were tem pted to do, our 


was never tired of talking nor we of listemng. 
was the tedium of the way relieved. 

Cbarmed with our entertainer, we bad no idea who he 
was. por did we take any pains to find out. He was so 
patural, so simple and so unaff+cted that it did not occur 
to us he might px rbaps turn out to be an angel or a great 
man in disguise. He was a most agreeable companion, 
and that was quite enough for us. 

Toward the close of the voysge it began to be whispered 
abous that our delightful comrade was a clergyman, and 
This report at first pot only 
caused surprise, but struck usas altogetherabsurd. There 


that his bame was Chapin. 


was pothing about the mav suggestive of ‘*the cloth,” or 
calculated to give one an impression that be either was or 
thought he was holier than other men. That he was a 
preacber of any sort was a conception that had not en- 
tered our minds. It was the last thirg we stould have 
imagined. Tbe clergy, as a rule, even when they try tu 
be familiar, are in a sense isolated aud remote. There i- 
asubtle sometbing «hich lies between them and us, and 
whicn marks them out as beings of another class. In the 
ease of Dr. Chapin, as he appeared among bis sbipmate- 
at this time, this mysterious and indeftinable element was 
He was not at all like a saint, but like 

And it was on this account that he 


entirely santing. 
aman among men 
won all bearts. 

If cur mireculous story-teller was indeed a preacber. we 
must hear him preach. Upon that point we were deter- 
mined, Somebody said that he bad seen the name of a Mr. 
Chapin in the London “Times,” mentioned as having made 
a most eloquent address before the Peare Convention. 
which had recently met at Frankfort on-the-Main. This 
was suffici: nt to whet cur curiosity to the highest pitch. 
Could this be the man? He locked as little like an orator 
asapreacher. But in this world it is pot safe to judge 
men by their looks. A rude garment of flesh may bide 
from us the beauty of the sou), until the lightning of the 
spirit breaks through its environment. Sunday came, 
and we made up our minds that our new discovery must 
be tested: our man must speak. But there were diffi ‘ulties 
in the way, and for some reason he seemed indisposed to 
gratify us. He begged bard to be let off; said his sermons 
were ou* of reacb: that he did not like to speak witbout 
preparation, etc. But we were inexorable. Speak he 
inust! - 

Seeing there was no escape, he finally said that at tbe 
dinner-table he would make a few remarks. The cabin 
was as still as death when he arose. Weall felt tbat it 
was a solemn cccasion. We had passed safely tbrough a 
terrible storm, and were pow nearing port. Our voyage 
was nearly ended, and soon we were to be scatt+red, each 
to his own, to meeton earth no more, Tbose who have 
been to sea know what this feeling is. Jt is strong. and 
deep, like the sea itself. No language of mine can give 
even the faintest idea of the effect upon us of the words to 
which we tbat day listened. The writer bas heard none 
like them since. Words, forsooth! They wereliving burn- 
ing thoughts! The spell they cast upon us was like that of 
some grand symphony, whose divine musicrings in one’s 
ears forever. None who were then present can have 
forgotten the wonderful scene. Many of us for the first 
time then realized what a mighty thing true eloquencs is! 
Every one present was moved as be had never been 
moved before. 

I cannot describe it. It is indescribable, A whirlwind 
from some upper sphere seemed to sweep over us, 1nd our 
souls bent beneath ite power. Strains sweeter than those 
ef an eolian barp fell upon our ears and sank into the 
depths of our hearts, It is only once in a lifetime tbat 
that one can expect to hear such eloquence as that, It is 





only once in a lifetime that a great orator strikes his 
highest note. Even Dr. Chapin never struck that note 
again. The voyage of lfe! that was his glorious and 
pathetic theme! At such a moment how impressive! 
how appropriate! There were few dry eyes when the 
orator, in closing, allujed to the dangers which were past, 
and the bitter partirg that was to come, and spoke of the 
time when we should al) meet where there would be no 


more parting and ‘*no more sea! c 
JoHn E. WARREN. 


HANDWRITING AND CHARACTER. 

You never take a pen in hand but you are showing 
something of your own character. The very style of the 
handwriting is an element in the determination of charac- 
ter. The way in which a man dashes off a letter is very 
much the way in which a man uses bis voice. There is a 
modulated ease in the tones of the handwritiog. Without 
professing to be experts, like Messrs. Chabot and Nether- 
clift, we can c-rtainly gather a general idea of character 
from tbe bandwriting. A minister was commenting ona 
very strong dispatch in the presence of his sovereign. 
* The language is strong,’’ said the statesman. ‘‘ but the 
writer does not mean it; he is irresolute.’? ‘Whence do 
you see irresolution /” said the King. ‘In bis ’s and g’s, 
please your Majesty.’’ Only itisto be said thata great 
deal cf bumbug is often talk: d by people who profess to be 
judges of handwriting. I showed a professor of calli- 
graphy a letter which I had received. He took a very 
unfavcrable view of the handwriting. It was the hand- 
writing of a man with: ut learning, without genius, with- 
out feeling. ‘*And vow, sir,’’I said, *‘ will you look at 
the signature?” The letter was written by Lord Macau- 
lay. 

MARIA THERESA’'S RINGS. 

Nearly a century ago the Convent of St. Elizabeth in 
Klagenfurt became possessed of the espousal rings ex- 
changed by the Empress Maria Theresa and the Emperor 
Francis I. at their marriage ceremony. These rings, be- 
queathed by Maria Theresa to her daugbter, the Arch- 
ducbess Maria Anna, were left by that Princess to the con- 
vent in which she spent the last eight years of ber life in 
religious retirement, dying there in the year 1789. Acting 
as the mandatory of the bh. ly sisterhood, Dr. Wiery, Prince 
Archbishop of Klagenfurt, presented the rings mm question 
a few days ago to Archduke Rudolph, who accepted them 
with manifest gratification. Itis believed that the Aus- 
trian Crown Prince and his fair young Belgian bride will 
be wedded with these very rings. 








Correspondence. 


FROM A PROTECTIONIST. 
Editors Christian Union: 

I am indebted to your courtesy for a copy of your paper 
of the 12th inst. 1 read in your article headed ‘‘One- 
Sided”? a series of interrogatories addressed to me, al- 
thcugh doubtless with nerher desire nor expectation of 
their b- ing answered. 

You ask, ‘** Do you want a newspaper that shall leave 
you ignorant of what half of your educated feilow-citizens 
thirk on a practical problem that aff: cts national life 7’ 
Reply: No, sirs: but 1 subscribed to your paper, soon after 
it started, for its distinctively independent religious 
teachings. Iam a Presbyterian, but I wanted one reli- 
gious weekly that was not, and I selected yours. At that 
time you did not aspire to be a teacher of political econo- 
my. I was content to goto Mr. Beecher and more recent- 
ly to Mr. Abbott for teachings on subjects of whic» I 
b-lieved them to be masters, but I was not satisfied to 
drink out of their fountain of political economy. 

‘But perbaps you would like to know what can be 
said for free trade, but you do not wish to support a paper 
which disseminates such information among the peo- 
ple.” 

Wrong again. I have for years read the ‘‘ Post,” the 
‘* Nation, ’ the ‘‘ Bulletin,” the Chicago ‘* Tribune,” all of 
which, I believe, claim to be free trade in their views. 
Besides this, I confess with contrition that I have read 
Augustus Mougredien’s ** Free Trade and English Com 
merce,’’ with his advice to Americans that we should de- 
vote cur energies to farming, and let England do our 
mapufacturing. For the privilege of reading these papers 
I bave paid many times more than toree dollars. But in 
their case I ordered ‘‘ deer,’’ and was not disappofted in 
getting *‘ venison.” 

“Tf the withdrawal of your support had avy tendency to 
prevent the dissemination of the error, if the newspaper 
was an endowed institution, and yon its patron, there 
might be some force in this view from your standpoint.” 

This Jine of argument is simply unworthy of a great 
paper’; but it is one common with the weak, poorly -sus- 
tained country press, xnd I never see it without coming to 
tbe conclusion that perhaps, after all, ‘‘ his withers were 
not uvstrung.”” Your methods compelling a subscriber to 
stop his paper at the end of Lis term, or run the risk of 
baving it continued, seem unfair; if in addition to being 
compelled to take this trouble, he bas to run the risk of 
being made the text for a column article, it would seem to 
the average mind that while a college education may be 
requisite to understand the tariff problem, it does not 
necessarily add to the amenity of its recipient. I can, 
bowever, truthfully add that the time was, and not so 
many years ago, when I did send you my three dollars. 
not because I expected to receive its value in return, but 
because I desired to evidence my faith in ite persecuted 





editor-in-ehief in a quiet way. At that time in your his- 
tory every steadfast subscriber was, I fancy, a source of 
comfort. 

Your whole article is a recital of your roundedness in 
contrast with the one sidedness of your late subscriber. 
This leads me to ask, Are you justified in this assumption 
by your past history? Take this very subject of protec- 
tion. There is hardly an issue of your paper for some 
tine past in which you bave not by slur, innuendo, para- 
greph, or leaded column article, shown your hostility toa 
doctrine held, as you admit, by a majority of American 
citizens. I can at this moment recall but one article on the 
side of protection, and that was placed in small type-in an 
inconspicuous part of your paper. I notice, however, that 
you promise conditionally to do better in this respect in the 
future; so let that pass. Will you pardon me for suggesting 
that if you really desire to show your roundedness on this 
subject that you will publish a series of articles from ourold 
friend D. A. Wells on the teriff? Heat least is eompe- 
tent, for he bas argued earnestly as protectionist and as 
free trader, and is equally convincing, no matter what side 
be may be on. 

And now, my dear old Christian Union—for * with all 
your faults I love you still ’—let me give you an incident 
or two out of my experience. During the past two years, 
owing to the great scarcity of skilled labor in this coun- 
try, I bave sent to Prof. Perry's paradise, free-trade Eng- 
land, for perhaps fifty workmen. Did these men reply, 
“Oh, bo, we cannot think ef leaving this land of cheap 
food, cheap clothing, cheap rents. cheap blankets (out of 
respect to Mr. Shearman, put blankets in italics, please) 
fora country where protection exists‘ Why, The Christian 
Union says that protection not only enbances the selling 
price of every earthly object, but that ic alo is bound in 
the end to reduce the wages of the workingmen.” Ob, 
no, that was not the reply, but in almost every case this 
was: ‘‘I would be very glad to come to America. sir, for] 
tind it hard to support my family here, and I ave not got 
the money to pay my passage. Will you not be good 
enough to advance it/’ These, mind you, were skilled 
mecbanics, and recommended to me by those who knew 
them as superior men. In almost every instance | 
advanced the needed funds. The men came, and with but 
few exceptions proved able-bodied, skillful workmen. 
Two or three months of work, and they paid back their 
advance; two orthree more, and money would be sent 
over for their families ; two or three more would find tbe 
family reunited, living hives of comfort and plenty, they 
never imegined possivle im their free-trade home. Since 
reading Mr. Shearman’s articles I have teken the trouble 
to examine somewhat into the cost of the goods brought 
over by these families. Blankets Mr. Shearman particular- 
ly weeps over. I find that blankets bought by these men 
in the manufacturing towns of England and Wales do 
not compare in excellence with those that can be bought 
at a like price of our country storekeepers. In boots and 
shoes the advantages are all in our favor; in clotbirg they 
can do better at home, although I notice the new arrivals 
soon discard their old country wear for the clothing made 
here. But above all I find that the sober and the industri- 
ous scon acquire their own homes, at the same time the 
farmers in cor midst grow rich, the corefal merchant 
seems to be prospering—even those of Mr Shearman’s own 
profession seem to thrive. ‘It's all a muddle,’ I confess: 
it’s wrong—the * great majority of our thougbtful men” 
unite in this—it’s one-sided, Mr. Editor, but what are we 
to do? Yours respectfully, OW. 

Jan. 21, 1881. 


Mr. Williams will see from our publication of his 
Jetter that we are glad to have him answer our ingqui- 
ries. If we understand his answer aright he objects 
to The Christian Union, not because it has advocated 
free trade, but because it is a religious paper which 
advocates free trade. But surely an old subscriber to 
The Christian Union can hardly fail to have recog 
nized by this time that it regards the right relations 
between nations as much a subject matter for religious 
teaching as the relation between individuals in each 
nation. The Christian Union aims to teach men how 
to live, and life is a very broad term. 





A MORE EXCELLENT WAY. 

Installed pastors are steadily diminishing in number 
throughout the country. Already they are the exception 
and not the rule in the denominations most believing in 
them. Itisa vain effort, the attempt toturn back this 
ebbing tide. Butthere may bea settled ministry without 
‘installation, which is of little account in itself. For it is 
only a formal way of recognizing and introducing a re- 
lation which may be formed and contizued just as truly 
without it. The relation is a fact, and irrespective of any 
mode of induction. Matrimony does not depend on any 
particular ceremony for its existence. Quakers marry 
themselves, yet are as much married as anybody. So 
when a church invites a man to become their minister, fot 
for any stated time, but during mutuai agreement, and he 
accepts the invitation and enters on the work, he is as 
much their pestor as can be. He is no stated +upply; for 
he does not fill the pulpit for any stated time, but for an 
unlimited one. This makes the pastor and draws the 
line between him and others. Manifestly tre unlimited 
engagement tends to permanence in the relation; while 
the limited one has the opposite tendency. Uninstalled 
pastors are becoming more frequent: and they are apt to 
stay in a place about as long as their installed brethren. 
This plan of an unlimited engagement is very much bet- 
ter for botb minister and people. It only needs to be 
tried to prove it to be ‘‘a more excellent way.” C, 8. §, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE, 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent tasue. 
Publixhers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
viring us of any omisznon in thw respect. Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in all caxex.| 

MACMILLAN & Co,, 22 Bond St, 

“Essays of Joseph Addison,’ By Richard 
Green. A choice selection from the most 
charming of essayists. 

E, Cuaxton & Co., Phila 

‘“‘Swedenborg Library."’ Vol. 7. 
Barrett. 

E. L. Kettoae & CO., New York, 

“The New Education Schoo] Management.” 
By A. M. Kellogg. 

Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, N. ¥ 

“A Century of Dishonor.” By H, H. A his- 
tory of our treatmen: of the Indians, 

“The Posy Ring.’ (Franklin Square Library.) 
By A. W. Huot. 

“Critical Study of Shakespeare.” By E, 
Bowden. A study of the mind and art of the 
great dramatist 

“The Life of Cicero.” 
Trollope. 

1. K. Funk & Co., 10 and 12 Dey St 

‘Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospels.”’ 
Godet. 

Tnos. NELSON & Sons, New York. 


By B. F, 


Vols.land 2 By A. 


By F. 


“La Sainte Bible.” Sensibiy paragraphed 
aud rendering the poetical parts in verse, 
Smita & Forbes, Chicago, I!) 
“Life and Sermons of the Rev. Dr. H. W. 
Thomas.” By A, Bierbower. 
D. LorHrop & Co., Boston. 
‘Egypt.’ Clara E. Clement, A popular his- 
tory. 
Cras. SCRIBNER’S Sons, 743 Broadway. 
“ Chinese Immigration.’ By Geo. F. Seward. 
Gixn & Heats, Boston, Mass, 
** Henry the Fourth,”’ Part 2d. By Hudson, 
Gro. Munro, 17 Vandewater St. 
(Seaside Library.) 
* At War with Herself.” 
“The Posy Ring.’ By Mrs, A. W. Hunt. 
‘Frou-Frou.” Charlotte M. Stanley. 
* Faith Uawin's Ordeal."’ By G@ M. Craik. 
‘Mary Marston.” By Geo, Macdonald, 
“One and Twenty.” By F. W. Robinson. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons, 185 Fifth Ave. 
‘The Lost Casket ” 
‘History of St. Augustine, Fla. 

Dewhurst 
“Nervous Derangement.” 
Hammond. 


By F. de Boisgobey. 
By Wm. W. 


By Dr. Wm. A. 


JANSEN, McCiureG & Co., Chicago, Til, 
‘*Musie Study in Germany.” By Amy Fay. 
LitTLE, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 

“History of Conquest of Spain.’ 2 vols, By 

H. Coppée. The story of the Moorish conquest. 
MAGAZINES. 

The Californian, Eclectic, NewJerusalem, Mis- 
sionary Herald, Blackwood's, New Church Inde- 
pendent, Nineteenth Century, Magazine of Art, 
Pbrenological Jourval, Potter's American 
Monthly, Homiletic Quarterly. 

PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, ETC. 

Bureau of Education, Home Missionary, Trib- 
ane Almanac, Manual Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Presbyterian Records, Canada, Har- 
vard Register, Sunday-scbool Magazine, The 
Sanitarian, Catholics and Protestants agreeiog 

School Question, The Sailor's Magaziue. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GREAT REDUCTION in the PRICE of the 








One-Volume Edition of 


The Life and Work 
of St. Paul. 


By Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 
1 vol., Sve. 800 pages, 4 Maps,Cloth,81.50 
2 vols.,Svo, 1380 pages, 4 Maps, Cloth,.j$6. 





The Popular Edition ot 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


BY CANON FARRAR. 

502 pages.... Cloth, $1.00. 
200,000 copies of this remarkable book have been 

sold in England and this country, anditis now fur- 


nished, in an attractive and duraole form, at a 
price within the reaca of all. 


I'2mo 


For sale atthe bookstores ; or sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of price 


E. P. DUTTON &CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York, 





UST ISSTED.—ROPER’S ENGINEER'S 
4NOY BOOK. Containing a tuil ex Janation of 
e Steim Engine Indicator end ite use and advan- 
es to Engineers gad 8 team Users. 16m, 675 pages. 
Price, $3.50 £. CLAXTON & CO Philadelphia 


6 JUST ISSUED. 


VALUABLE COOKING RECEIPTS, 
By THOS, J. MURREY, 


Late Caterer of Astor House and Ross- 


VY 
Philadelphia Inquirer. more Hotel. of New York. and Conti- 
nental Hotel of Priladetphia 


In the richly illustrated MIDWINTER - Ue 
M ‘ A New Cook Book, containing original receipts all 
ScRIBNER begins Mrs. Frances H. Burnett's | ot which have been personally tested by the author 
- a x : and simplified and adapted to thee WANTS O 
novelette, ‘‘A Fair Barbarian,’’ of which Fa WILTES OF MOUVERATE MEANS. 
“ o oy , “ without sacrificing the rare qualities tHat s rve to 
the Sprivgtield Republican} ays, It make the dishes at first-class Hotels and Restaurants 
is a particularly sparkling story, the eo delicate and appetizing. f 35 
‘. 7 A o 2 by Ksellers ar e 
subject being the young heiress of a Paci- MAaGGlA Upon wecaias oF | 


Price 
sen’, post- said, upon receipt of ice : uv. Ww. 
fic slope silver mine, thrown amid the very | HARLAN, Publisher, 19 PARK PLACE, NEW 
proper petty aristocracy of an English 


rural town where ber father was brought THE METRICAL TUNE BOOK, 


up” The novelette will run through three 

pumbers, subscriptions for which will be re- Tunes, Old 
ceived by dealers or the publishers for | and New. 

$1.00. Price of the MIDWINTER (February) 
SCRIBNER, 35 cents. 


SCR BNER & CO., New York, 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE: 


OR, THE SCRIPTURES IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN DISCOVERY AND KNOWLEDGE 
FROM CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By CUNNINGHAM GHEIKIE, D.D., 
Author of ' The Life and Words of Christ.”’ 


12mo, $1.50. 

“ My aim in this new undertaking, woich invoives almost more labor than my ‘ Life and 
Words of (brist,’ nas been and will be to bringa!l thot lean gather from every available 
source to bexr on the illustration of tne Scriptu-+s. ' should like 10 supply wha’ Dr Arnold 
used to long for—‘A pe ple’s bano-book to the Bible’; notadry series of papers, buta 
cl asant, attractive ill .mination of iis vag 8 by ‘he varied lights of modero research and 
disc »very. Whether or not | have succeeded in this firet volume must be left to the reader 
to determine.’’—From the Preface, 


JAMES POTT, Publisher, 13 Astor Place, Broadway, New York. 


A Vivid, Faseinating Story,” 








Containing 875 Standard 


POSTPAID & CENTS 


A. S. BARNES & CO,, Pub'ishers, 


111 and 113 William .st., New York. 














A GREAT BOOK ON THE GREATEST SUBJECT! 








This fascinating work has been hailed by scholars, divines, and the literary press 
It has met with 
in England and in this country, some twenty-five editions having already been dis- 
tributed. 


THE LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


This edition of Geikie’s ‘“* LIFE OF CHRIST” contains all the copious notes of 
the author, the marginal references, and an index. Considering the large type and 
the ample page, the volume is a marvel of cheapness. It brings Dr. Geikie’s famous 
work, in excellent form, within the reach of every Christian family in the land. 
From the same stereotype plates as the large two volume edition. 


Cloth. 1,258 Pages. Price, $1.50. 


From Dr. DELITZSCH (the Eminent German Commentator). 


“A work of gigantic industry, noble in outward form, of the highest rank in its contents, and, 
what is the chief point, it breathes the epirit of true faith in Christ. have read enough of it to 
rejoice at such a magnificent creation, and especially to wonder at the extent of reading it 


shows.” 
From the (BRITISH) CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


“Dr. Geikie’s ‘Life and Words of Christ’ is in many respects an advance on any of the 
numerous works on this august topic ever issued in this country. . . The tirst volume brings 
the Life of Christ down to the opening of the ministry in Galilee. The second volume, beginning 
withthe preaching at Capernaum, carries the narrative down to the ascensi»p, and each vol- 
ume has important critical notes, relegated to an appendix, in order not to crowd the text incon- 
veniently, while two fu’) indexes of subjec.s and texts complete the work—already, we are glad 
to say, welcomed so faras tocal! for numerous editions, The style is flowing, clear, and not 
‘acking in picturesqueness where graphic description is need«d, and the question which natural- 
ly suggests itself, name'y, how far Dr. Geikie’s book, as a whole, atands comparison with recent 
similar uvdertaking:, calls for areply. It is, then, a work of a much higher order than any of 
them, and will be preferred by scholars.”’ 


“ Dr. Geikte’s ‘Life and Words of Christ’ cannot fail to win approval and admiration. The 
more widely it circu'ates, the more will it be regarded as a most valuable addition to a branch 
of sacred literature which ouzht, in every age, to absorb the best fruits of sacred scholarship, 
and to command the highest gifts of human genius.”*—[A. N. Littlejohn, D.D., Bishop of Long 
Island, New York. 

‘* We bave here a work which is of value not merely to the theologica! student or the student 
of history, but to the family. It furnishes information which every one qaet ee and 
which thoughtful people will be glad to gain from so agreeable a teacher.”’—|J. W. Beckwith, 
D.D., Bishup of Georgia. 

“This is a work of profound learning, and I am not eurprised at the great success which it 
bas already attained. {could not willingly be without it."°—[{The Archbishop of York. 


“Dr. Geikie’s ‘ Life and Words of Christ * wiil last when we have all passed away. I have hed 
occasion to refer to the three recent ‘ Lives’ at the same time, and I can bear witness that Dr. 
Geikie’s is by far the best. It shows more research, more sympathy with the subject, and more 
understanding of it, than either of the others. I would not depreciate any of the three * Lives of 
Christ,’ but Dr. Geikie’s is equal to the others combined. This is my verdict, and, though tastes 
differ, I believe it will be the verdict of the future.”’—[ The Rev. C. A. Spurgeon. 


* Another invaluable contribution in proof of historical Christianity. Itis a beautiful speci- 
men of typography, and we anticipate for it an extensive circulation, to which it is entitled for 
its substantial worth, its erudition, its brilliant style, and its fervent devotion.’"—[Rev. Dr. 
Adams, President of the Union Theglogica) Seminary. 


everywhere with great approbation. remarkable success, both 





“The ‘Life of Christ’ may be fitly compared to a diamond with many facets. From every 
point of view the hght that streams forth upon us is bene.lcent. Ne two observers will probably 
ever catch previsely the same ray, but, for all who look with unclouded eye (whatever their angle 
of vision may be), there shines forth ‘the light of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ 
Without disparaging in any sense the noble labors of bis predecessors, we think Dr. Geikie has 
caught a new ray from the ‘ Mountain of Light,’ and has added a new page to our Christology 
which many will delight to read.""—[New York Evangelist. 


‘ His style is always clear, rising sometimes into majestic beauty. His most steady point of 
view isthe relation of Christ to the elevation of the race, and he struggles to make clear the 
amazing richness of Christ's new thiugs—the profound character of his philorophy, and the prac- 
tical humanity that welis up out of these great deeps.’’—[New York Methodist. 


“A great and noble work, rich in information, eloquent and scholarly in style, earnestly de- 
vout in feeling."’—[{London Literary World. 


“ As a picture of the civilization of Christ's time and country, Dr. Geikie's book ia admirable. 
He has made him:elf thoroughiy familiar with all those phases and aspects of truth which study 
can make available in interpreting the wonderful hfe and teachings, and yet more wonderful 
character of the Founder of Christianity. He is thoroughly familiar with Greek and Roman 
civilization. He bas read the teachings of Christ in the light thrown upon them by contemporane- 
ous Rabbiuical teachings Hise archaic knowledge is not the product of a special cramming for 
this book. It is digested knowledge; it appears less in learned foot-notes than in the coloring of 
the entire narrative. What Conybears and Howson have done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikie 
has done for the life of St, Paul's Lord. The learning is not less full nor iess luminous; while in 
some respects it is more thoroughly harmonized with and incorporated into the life iteelf.”— 
(Harper's Magazine. 


For eale by al! booksellers, or sent by matl, post-paid, on receipt of price. 








D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


THIRD EDITION 


George MacDonald’s 
NEW NOVEL, 


MARY MARSTON 


NOW READY. 


Authorized Edition, 12mo, Cloth, price, 
$1.50. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1.3 & 5 BOND 8T., NEW YORK, 


AN ANECDOTAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


FROM THE 





Earliest Periods to the Present Time. 
With Notices of Eminent Parliamen- 
tary Men and Examples of their 
Oratory. Compiled from 
Authentic Sources, 


By GEORGE HENRY JENNINGS. 





One volume, crown 8vo, 546 pages. Price, $2.50 


CONTENTS: 
PART J.—Rise and Progress of Parliamentary 
Institutions. 
PART II.—Personal Anecdotes: Sir Thomas 
More to Marquis of Harrington. 
PART I1).—Miscel/aneous: 
1. Erections, 2. Privilege: Ex- 
clusion of Strangers; Pu blica- 
tion of Debates. 8. Parliument- 
ary Usages, &c. 4. Vuri: ties. 
APPENDIX.—(A) Lists of the Parliamen s of 
Engiard and of the United 


Kingdom. 

(B) Sprakere of the House of 
Commons, 

(C) Prim» Ministers, Lord 


Chancellors and Secretaries 
of Sta e from 1715 to 1880. 





“Avoiding at once the formality of cxnsecu- 
tive narrative and the tediousness of analyri- 
cal description. be brings toyetner in anec 
dotal form the more striking facta ip the 
bistory of Pari‘ament and in the punlic lives 
of distinguished statesmen, arranging the 
whole iv such a way as to give acomoe: dious 
view of the growth of constitutional liberty, 
and of the code of unwritten laws and eve- 
tons that have been gradualirc evolved out of 
the chaos of Purliamen ary usages. The open- 
ing section contains a concise account of the 
rise and progress of Parliamentary insti u- 
‘ions; then come the personal anecdotes of 
eminent Parliamentary ren, with numerous 
examples of their oratory: and then comes 
a striking array of miscellan:ous anec- 
dotes about elections, bribery, privil- 
ege, the publication of di: bates, the ex. 
clusion of strangers. behavior in ihe House, 
and other matters of a sim‘lar charae- 
ter. Taken ar a whole,'be book furnishes 
a larger amount and variety of practically 
nseful information about the British Parlia- 
ment. its history and itslea‘ing men, than 
apything ofa popular character that bas been 
written onthe subject; and the reader wil) 
obtain from it an unexpectedly vivid and im- 
oressive idea of the life, the atmosphere and 
the tone of the most renowned legislative 
body that the world bas known.’’—[Apple 
ton'’s Journal. 

“As pleasant a companion for the leisure 
hour of the studious and thoughtful man as 
anytbing in book shape since Selden.”’—[Lon- 
don Telegraph. 

“Contains a gond deal of information about 
our representative syst«m in part end present 
times which it behooves all persons te 
know,”—[Tondon Daily News. 

“Readers will be sure to find abundant 
amusement as wellasa large amount of in- 
formation.’’—[London Daily Chronicle. 

“Tt wou'd be sheer affectation to deny the 
fascination exercised by the * Anecdotal Fia- 
tory of Parliament.’ ''—{London Saturday Re- 
view. 

“The book teems with good things, for no- 
where have more good things been said than 
in Parliament.” —[&co'sman. 
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LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. 


By Esen E. REXFORD. 


HE day has been dark and doleful— 
A day of wind and rain, 

With the sound of ghostly fingers 

Upon the window-paue; 
And never a gleam of sunshine 

The cold gray sky bas crossed 
In this day for sad remembrance 

For what our lives have_lost, 


Weary with vain regretting 
For things that could not be, 
Weary with counting over 
The graves in memory, 
I opened the Book of comfort 
And in its pages read 
What one of the grand old prophets 
In time of trouble said. 


I heard, like a voice from heaven, 
Toe royal singer's song 

Of faith in Ecernal Goodness 
To triumph over wrong. 

The day may be wild with tempest, 
But in patieac trust abide, 

And remember the sweet old promise 
Of light at the eventide. 


And lo! as [ read the chapter 
So dear to the weary heart, 
I saw the clouds at sunset 
Like curtains swing apart. 
And it seemed like a glimpse of heaven, 
That touched my eyes like balm 
As I sat in the sunset glory 
{epeating the sweet old psalm. 








WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE 
MOTHERS? 
By Marion HARLAND. 
Ei. 


T is disheartening, dear children, let one tell you 

who has thought herself into a dull, fixed heart- 
ache on this subject, to be swept aside by inehes, or 
boldly removed from the board where one was, not so 
very long ago, a figure of consequence. The process of 
grinding down, from somebodies into nobodies, cuts 
well into nerve and soul while it may remove the ex- 
crescences of vanity and selfishness. When the chip- 
ping and wearing and rubbing are over, our elderly 
matron ought to be an angel slightly clothed in human 
flesh. Whereas, being your fellow creature, she too 
frequently evinces little akin to angelhood except the 
longing to fly away and be at rest beyond the reach of 
the untimely and to her notion unscemly schooling 
that embitters her present existence. She likes to be 
consulted and she does not like to be patronized — 
especially by the children whose faces she washed and 
whose untidy tricks she chided—it seems but yester- 
day! She is already sufficiently conscious of her 
deficiencies, ber ignorance of really valuable things, 
without being tormented by animadversions, implied 
or uttered, upon her perverseness in not sitting to 
learn at your feet of a thousand trivialities, moment- 
ous to you, but flint-dust, in weight and in irritating 
properties, to eyes already used to the wider horizon 
of life that has no appreciable dividing line from 
eternity. 

‘©Q ye poor, have charity toward the rich!” 
Parson Dale in ‘‘ My Novel.” 

We mothers, enriched by the experience of years, 
grown patient and wise through the discipline of our 
long probation, beseech yuu to be charitable to our 
slowness and merciful to the stiff movement of mental 
muscles that copy with pain pew postures and paces. 
‘‘ Let us alone! for soon our lips are dumb!” is the 
silent protest of many a loving parent, set to lesson- 
learning when she thinks school-days should be over. 

“Then,” murmur Aimée and Eva in concert, ‘if 
the case of the daughter be thus with the mother, we 
are to walk forever in the old worn-out path that tries 
us as sorely as the new can vex her! What, then, be- 
comes of our esthetic zeal, our skill in domestic art 
decoration—the house beautiful of our dreams?” 

In another paper I shall have somewhat to say upon 
this head. Now I lay down but one, and what seems 
to me a sound principle. Your girlhood’s home, as it 
now stands, has been your mother’s kingdom for more 
years than you have lived in this changing world. That 
it is neat, home-like and comfortable—that it is at all 
is due to her thrift and toil abetting her husband's in- 
dustry in another sphere of action. Her furnishment 
of her dwelling stands to her as a record of her life. 
That was the way in which homes were fitted up in 
‘‘old times.” A new bed-room carpet was an exciting 
incident; fresh papering and painting an event; re- 
furnishing the parlors an era which seldom fell twice 
in one life-time. To accomplish any one of these re- 


prays 


quired long foresight, economy and self-denial that 





went toward the making up of the individuality and 
history of the house-mother. 

Whatever may be your rights under your father’s 
roof, while she lives, they are secondary to hers. 

Should she choose to assert as much, legal and 
moral statutes would bear her out init. She is not 
likely to do this. You smile incredulously at the sug- 
gestion. The dauger lies in your selfishness or usurpa- 
tion, not in her want of magnanimity; in your forget 
fulness of the truth that while you may be crown- 
princesses, she is queen until her death, not in her dis- 
regard of your hereditary claims. What she yields 
to your petitions or dictation is entirely of grace. 
One day you will come into realms of yourown. She 
will have no kingdom but this on earth. 

One word of compassion, not of right. ‘*‘ Mamma” 
is antiquated in language and dress; in works and in 
Ways non-progressive. Had she chosen to neglect 
you instead of herself; had she given to her own 
studies and mental culture the hours devoted to drill- 
ing you in early tasks; had she kept pace with society 
in place of sitting out the long evenings and bright 
days in the nursery; had the stitches set in small 
frocks, trousers and coats gone toward the furbishing 
of her own wardrobe, you might have had less appar- 
ent cause to be ashamed of her. You would undoubt- 
edly, had you survived the process, have now more 
and just reason to blush for your own defects. 

For love’s and pity’s sake, then, try if this thought 
will not transfigure gray homeliness into seemliness 
and shining; if, by setting over against each lack of 
hers that virtue or accomplishment or physical per- 
fection of yours of which this lack is the price, you 
may not grow in patient love and gratitude—even if 
you have not the greatness of soul that should beget, 
with these, admiration and reverence for the plain, 
time-worn creature you know now as ‘‘ only mother.” 

‘“* The Love that Lived!” 

I read it with heart and eyes elsewhere than on the 
hack of the novel offered me over the counter as 
** something new and siriking.” 

Close beside me sat a white-haired woman whose 
hands trembled slightly and continually in turning 
over a handsome set of books in library binding. Her 
husband was at her right hand, her daughter—a fine, 
intelligent-looking girl of perhaps twenty-five—a little 
intherear. ‘ Prescott,” ‘“‘ Froude,” ‘‘ Motley,’ I de- 
ciphered, by furtive glances,as the back of one volume, 
then another, came into view. 

“Tt shall be just as mamma thinks!” pronounced 
the husband clearly and slowly, stooping slightly that 
his wife’s duller hearing might take in intonation with 
words. ‘‘If she would like to have the set, and in 
this binding, we will order them without looking fur- 
ther.’’ 

‘* By all means!” responded the daughter cheerfully. 

** Something quite out of the common run, I assure 


” 


you!” pursued the polite clerk in attendance upon 
myself. ‘* Very interesting!” again thrusting ‘* The 


Love that Lived’ under my straying eyes. 

“Tt is!’ I said, with all my heart. 

I did not eulogize his book, and he knew nothing of 
the picture worth a thousand fictions that I brought 
away with me. The white hair was a crown. The 
tremulous hands yet held the scepter. ‘‘ Mamma,” at 
three score and ten, was still sovereign. ‘‘ La Reine 
le veut”? must authorize all decisions of the domestie 
council. 

This is as it should be?” 

Then, my good sister plodder with me in the 
deep dust on the highway of Middle Age, the queen 
should study how to reign wisely and well. If we as 
women and mothers would protest against the dispo- 
sition that obtains in our day and land to build up the 
framework of society with green timber, we must 
prove the superiority of seasoned wood. To drop 
metaphor, if we could retain the influence over our 
children acquired during their infancy and adolescence 
we must seek to do so by other means than the bald 
assertion of our natural (and accidental) rights in 
and over them. The mother who gave over all effort 
after intellectual growth at the birth of her first baby 
must not complain that her grown-up boys and girls 
have outstripped her in wisdom while she is still 
physically in the prime of life. 

Of their duty to her we have talked in a former 
paper. By the memory of her love and fidelity, her 
patience aud her sacrifices for their welfare, they are 
bound by every principle of gratitude and humanity to 
show her respectful duty and affection; to defer to her 
wishes and obey her commands. Nor—since most 
women do not suspect their own decadence in intelli- 
gence and taste until some sudden contrast of them- 
selves with their better-educated offspring throws the 
fact into unpleasant prominence—should the daughter 
set down to willful self-neglect ber parent’s obvious 
failure to adapt herself to the tone and tenets of the fast- 
rising generation. I have said before that it is hard to 
set one’s self anew to con tasks when the habit of study 
has been long lost. I admit fully and freely that it is 








not only toil but pain to attempt the resumption. 
My heart has bled at the sight of such experiments 
when the mother, spurred to effort by the desire to re- 
tain her children’s companionship, or to escape their 
contempt, has tried, at forty, at forty-five, at fifty 
years of age, to make herself over; to remold 
meanor, speech, opinion, even conscience, in con- 
formity with the model set up by them. Sometimes 
a decent counterfeit is the result. Witness Mrs. Hol- 
gate in Mrs. Whitney’s rare series of character-studies, 
** Hitherto.” 

‘“*A woman who had begun esthetics rather late in 
life. They sat, somehow, curiously on the substratum 
of homely habit and unintrospective common sense. 
She had ‘settled down.’ Very much so, indeed. 
The settling had taken place a long while ago, and 
could not easily be disturbed. You would hardly ex- 
pect new modes of thought or action from her, or a 
new expression in her face, any more than new ways 
of doing up her hair.” 

Yet we do not sympathize with Aunt Ildy’s sum- 
ming up: ‘Jane Holgate is a good soul, but she isa 
hypocrite !” 

We are mortified with the good soul when she never 
can remember to say ‘‘article” instead of *‘ piece,” and 
sincerely sorry, with no touch of contempt, that she 
makes ‘ineffectual movements among her guests” at 
the conversazione, and insists anxiously upon hearing 
what Grandon Cope is saying when she catches the 
word, ‘‘#ons.” As a metapbysician she is a palpable 
failure; as a transcendentalist, ridiculous. As the 
mother who clings, as for life and happiness, to the 
relaxing fingers that have until now been content to 
fasten upon ber hand for support and guidance, who 
shapes language and thought and belief with as single 
an eye to theirapproval as she compounds tlie * tender 
muffins and the melting richness of the lemon cake” 
for their high-culture tea, she is heroic and pathetic! 

Excuse the long illustration, but I want Mrs. Hol- 
gate, asa type. The trouble with her, as with a much 
more numerous and less-to-be-admired class, lies a 
great way back; namely, in the original ‘ settling 
down.” A man at fifty, if he be tolerably robust in 
body, and if he have neither overwrought nor wasted 
his nervous forces, is in the full glory of his 
maturity. His words carry weight, his decisions 
are pregnant with thought and experience. He 
now, as he could not at thirty, eveuly, 
broadly, steadily, needing forcing as little as lopping. 
His wife—the average matron—acknowledges, sadly, 
perhaps, but without shame, that she is ‘too old to 
learn.” I heard such an one, the other day, refuse to 
say, ‘‘ per-emptory,” although convinced that the pro- 
nunciation was supported by the best lexicographers. 

**T can’t worry my braips over new notions, my 
child,’ she averred plaintively. ‘I have said pe- 
remptory all my life, and shall say it until I die.” 

Another, for the like excellent reason, will say 
‘‘neuraligy” and ‘‘ recognize.” Still a third, for the 
same cause, will drink tea from her saucer, disdains 
the use of the dainty ‘‘ individual” butter-plate set at 
her right hand at her daughter’s table, and sickens 
family and guests by putting her knife in her mouth. 

I characterize these and graver instances of the ob- 
stinacy these exemplify as worse than childish folly, 
as absolutely wicked disregard of the comfort and 
feelings of others. We have no right to ‘settle 
down” into selfish induratedness that shall offend or 
hurt those we love. 
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SKIP THE HARD WORDS, PLEASE. 
By Aspovu BEN ADHEM. 


HE prevalence of the vice of profanity in our 

country is really alarming. Ladies on public 
highways and in public conveyances are subjected to 
having their sensibilities shocked by it to an extent 
that is painful in the extreme. 

In like manner children and youths are made liable 
to having their souls scarred by oaths flying around 
them which are literally darts of the devil. Damage 
may often thus be done to the jewels of the homes of 
our country, compared to which the loss sustained by 
the parents of Charlie Ross will one day be seen to 
have been slight. A contagion may thus take effect 
which had far better been small pox or scarlatina! 
Obsta principiis. 

Remedy of this evil seems difficult. Application of 
the civil law, which in most States makes swearing a 
finable offense, seems usually to be inadvisable. It isa 
good rule, however, that ‘ nothing will be done unless 
somebody tries.”” The press, both secular and relig- 
ious, should in the future, even more than in the past, 
call attention to this fact. Profanity is against the laws 
of the land and against the laws of good society. 
Therefore, those who find themselves practicing it 
have cause to inquire if they can do so and yet con- 
sider themselves good citizens, or even entitled to be 
called gentlemen. : 

We know good men who have seen so much of the 
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world that their ears have become dull to this horrible 
vice. Though disapproving it, they hardly notice it 
when only casually hearing it. To us, however, it is 
always and only a pain to which we are keenly alive. 
We have almost a sickening remembrance of hearing 
Turkish boatmen swearing at each other in English as 
their swift craft passed each other, cutting the waters 
of the Bay of Alexandria. 

A friend of ours once succeeded in so presenting 
this poimt of its being painful to him and to others to 
a stage passenger who had been torturing them by 
his profanity, that the offender offered a public and a 
hearty apology to all present. 

We have often spoken kindly and iu quiet tones to 
those who were swearing. Almost without exception 
they bave received the reproof in the same spirit in 
which it was given. The whispered words, ‘‘ Skip the 
hard words, please,’ coupled with a kindly, quiet 
glance of the eye, Las almost always conquered. We 
have had this experience among rough men, and some- 
times iu wild, dangerous places. It has thus also been 
the entering wedge almost as often of a word or two 
of invitation to join us in the journey to the better land. 

Among the cases of the latter kind which we have 
in mind was that of a stage-driver on the frontier. 
We sat beside him on his high seat. The twilight was 
rapidly deepening. Dark clouds, tucessantly cut by 
vivid lightning, were rolling up, and peals of such 
magnificent thunder as is seldom heard except in the 
far West were reverberating in the air. The driver 
was a kind-hearted, sociable fellow, but there was an 
intensity and frequency of his utterance of oaths posi- 
tively unique. We might say, he had a genius for 
swearing, he was so enthusiastically profane. Our ad- 
miration of horses, especially of his splendid ‘‘four in- 
hand,” was genuine, and won the way to his heart. We 
finally asked him, in an easy, off-hand way, to please 
oblige us by skipping the hard words. He promptly both 
thanked us and made apology, cordially volunteering 
the admission that it was all wrong. He was then 
ready for talk about mother, home and heaven. He 
promised to use a Bible his mother had given him on 
his leaving home, and to attend religious instead of 
bar-room services. Also to read any good papers we 
should send him. We took his address and aflerward 
mailed him reading matter which we hope has culti- 
vated the seed sown. 

Another case was in a crowded street-car in Phila- 
deiphia, en route to the great Centennial Exposition. 
The profanity of one of the passengers, who was con- 
siderably under the influence of liquor, was so terrible 
and wholesale as to cause expressions of pain on the 
faces of all the ladies within earshot. Words of dis- 
approbation were heavd also from both ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Some of the latter said—sotto voce—‘‘ he 
ought to be put out of the car.”” He looked, however, 
like a man to make violent work if that were at- 
tempted. Soon acompanion of his expressed a wish, 
which we overheard, to know the time of day. We 
promptly consulted the watch, and gave the desired 
information. THis opened the way for a pleasant 
word with both parties. Then, leaning over, we whis- 
pered in the ear of the troublesome one, to know if a 
favor might be asked without giving offense. That 
grauted, the request was made to omit words that 
gave us pain. There was not another rough word from 
that mav on the trip. He and his associate soon fol- 
lowed this act of politeness by giving their seats to 
ladies who had long been standing, and by their listen- 
ing to suggestions of how we all may find ‘* wisdom’s 
ways ” those of pleasantness. 

The military orders of both Washington and Lin- 
coln against the profanation of the day or name of the 
Most High are well known. Also the testimonies of 
many others of the great men of the world. 

Mr. Nye, of Maine, assures us that he is coupling an 
anti-profanity pledge with his temperance work among 
children. He has thus led thirteen hundred of the 
lambs in the green pastures and beside the still waters 
of truth on this great subject. No doubt many a dear 
boy who has taken this pledge, finds it, as the years 
pass on, a barrier to bad beginnings of sad ends. 








OUR SNOW GUEST. 
By BELLE B, 

HAVE been in a storm on the ocean, one that 
2 lasted eleven or twelve days: the huge Cunard 
steamer we were in rocking all that time from side to 
side, like a big cradle, in the Atlantic waves; moun- 
tains of foam continually heaving themselves up far 
above it and dashing down on its decks in floods; but 
all that was nothing to the storm of snow, wind and 
stinging cold which we have had out on this northern 
prairie, although it lasted but two nights and one day. 
I heard a man who has been in all parts of the United 
States say that he never saw such a storm in any 
State, not even in Iowa, which, as perhaps you know, 
is one of the coldest of States in winter, lying out 





there naked and flat, exposed to a clean sweep of the 
winds from the cold side of the Rocky Mountains. 
Where are we, then, do you ask? Upin Alaska? No, 
not quite, though a good way up in that direction—in 
Washington Territory. ‘‘ Well,” you may tell me, ‘I 
suppose you expected it to be cold up there, for the 
nearer you go to the North Pole the colder it is.” 
That is so in a degree; that is, it is partially right; the 
farther you go north the colder it is, other things be 
ing equal; which means, if there is nothing to hinder. 
But there is something to hinder in this case; a very 
big thing in thing, indeed, that warms all this Terri- 
tory, Oregon and California, so that the climate o 
each is very much warmer than the Eastern States in 
the same latitude, far away from its huge hot-water 
pipes. What do you think it is, and what do you 
imagine it is made off Why, itself and its pipes are 
nothing but water; millions of gallons of hot water 
from a mighty caldron away down there in the hot 
zone are brougtt up here in pipes of cold water, and 


breathe their warm breath, through soft winds, all | 


over the Pacific Coast. Can you guess this riddle? 

Generally, theretore, we have mild winters here: 
cold as compared with California, to be sure, but very 
mild in comparison with New York. Spring com- 
mences in the middle of February. But this year the 
cold has come in early and bitter, and I fear intends to 
make us a long visit. 

Now, the weather being generally so mild up here, we 
farmers scarcely think of plastering or in any way lin- 
ing our houses till we can easily afford it; all new emi- 
grants who, like ourselves, are poor, put up only a 
mere shell of a house: no ceiling; no plaster ; no cel- 
lar; no foundation save the ground; and yet, with a 
good fire, quite comfortable the winter through ; that 
is, most winters. But this one has been exceptionally 
severe: the winds searching and merciless, the snow 
in great drifts, the still air stinging. Day before yes- 
terday, the 2d of December, was, I think, the coldest 
day I ever experienced, preceded and followed by the 
two coldest nights. There had been a snow storm on 
the night of November 80th, but the soft white flakes 
had come down gentiy, with no noise and but little 
cold, simply wrapping the earth in a mantle of white 
fur, very beautiful, though we are on a prairie and 
there are no trees to hold it in their arms, Still it 
was very lovely, a very dear old friend to me—one 
whom [ had greatly missed while in California. So the 
day following that snowfall was a most pleasant 
one, not very cold; but at night there came such a 
cold, scathing wind, withal such a howling, blustering 
wind, down from the north, from the snow fields of 
British Columbia; such a furious wind, mad, as though 
filled with British ire, plumb down upon us, penetra- 
ting every ‘‘ crack and cranny” of our little defense- 
less cabin; and nothing had any power to protect us; 
a good fire was weak before it. The crevices in the 
walls of our habitation were many, and that imperti- 
nent North Wind found entrauce wherever he chose to 
intrude. Winds are common in this hilly country, to 
be sure (a prairie, but all hills and valleys; isn’t that 
odd?); but such a piercing, gnawing, excruciatingly 
cold one as this north wind was never known here be- 
fore. A red-hot stove, shawls, cloaks, even bed-clothes 
piled on bed clothes, were but little protection from it; 
you were still obliged totie up your head in a shawl or 
some other woolen wrapper, and then cover it and your 
face so completely as to leave only a half inch of your 
nose to breath through, and that half inch was nearly 
frozen. It was a dreadful mbt, followed by a still 
more dreadful day, the long-to-be-remembered 2d of 
December. I wonder if that day was so fearful every- 
where. We tried to work; we tried to sew, or em- 
broider, or read; but positively, over and over again, 
we were compelled to drop everything, and crouching 
down close to the stove, thrust our hands into the 
oven to get some warmth, shawls pinned close up to 
our throats and coverings on our heads. All day loug 
and all the next night that fearful wind roared on 
without cessation. I went out once a few steps from 
the door, and though I am of fair average size, the 
wind, by sheer force, nearly knocked me down ; it was 
all I could do to stand up against it. Mother being 
taken unawares, was laid deftly on her back without a 
moment's warning: 

An old rmddle says, ‘‘Round the house and round 
the house, and leaves a white glove in the window”; 
but on the morning of the cold day that saucy 
North Wind, finding the snow in the air, had taken it 
in his rough arms, pushed it, shoved it, blown it, 
right into the house, through every opening he could 
find, all night long, till, in the morning, there it lay, 
beautiful to be sure, the white, pretty thing! but oh! 
so cold! There it lay over half the floor, on a long 
desk, covering books, inkstands, flower vases; on the 
edges of picture-frames and the looking-glass; on the 
table and the piano; and slyly tucked into every cor- 
ner that that spiteful North Wind could reach; our bed 
and the stove only escaped. A neighbor, exaggerating 
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somewhat, maybe, said it must have blown ten bushels 
of snow into his chambers; that it was so thick on 
the stairs that it squeaked under their boots as they 
came down, as frozen snow will, you know. It was 
laughable, but rather a cold joke, as we went at it 
with shovel and broom and summarily turned our fair 
guest out of doors. We couldn’t turn out old Boreas 
though, unfortunately, and he had now grown so flerce 
that the snow had ceased falling rather than come in 
contact with him. Bitterly he blew the whole day 
through and the whole night long whistled the same 
We gave up trying to struggle with him. He 


| wouldn’t even let us have the comfort of a bright light 


in the evening, but blowing in the finest motes of 
snow—not bigger than needle points, and just the 
color of steel in the lamp light—cast them down the 
lamp-chimney, so that the poor flame, shivering with 
cold, wavered, sank and rose again, trying to preserve 
a cheerful look, but vainly. So, between eight and nine 
o’clock, we put her out and went in ourselves—to bed; 
disroving ourselves only of shoes and hair-pins, re- 
taining sbawls and head-gear, and taking a warm bed- 
fellow with us in the shape of a hot flat-iron to lay at 
our feet. It was too much like the climate of the 
Esquimaux to think of undressing; and soit remained 
till near morning, when the north wind blew himself 
away, the sun came out from the clouds, and a lovely, 
really a glorious day followed, so brilliant was the 
sunlight, such a pure blue empyrean the sky, sucha 
magnificent opal the earth! All that was lacking was 
a forest or even a few trees, their branches laden with 
snow, Which the sun would have turned into spar- 
kling gems. There are trees on this prairie, here and 
there, but none were within the range of my ken that 
morning. However, in lieu of them, I saw another 
beautiful and very wonderful sight. You never saw 
three suns in the sky at once, did you? ‘Well, I did, 
or something very like it: the sun himself in the cen- 
ter and two little suns, one on each side of him; be- 
tween each small sun (we might say small son) and 
his father was a long, narrow shaft of colored light, 
like a piece cut out of a rainbow. After a while 
the colored light of the shafts changed into an 
intense pearly whiteness, and gradually they and my 
little Sols vanished. The sun was behind a l.ght 
cloud, slowly working his way through, and his beams, 
shooting on either side to the edge of the cloud, 
formed there, in the cloud’s vapor, the phenomenon of 
two baby suns, each attended by a slice of rain- 
bow. Two lessons I think I have learned from 
this storm; viz., to have our house, which is to 
be built soon, as tight as a drum save and except ven- 
tilating holes, and always to pity poor houseless 
wretches, and give them shelter and warmth before 
anything else. 

Three friends of ours, a man, his wife and their 
baby boy, ‘‘ camped out” those two dreadful nights, in 
their huge emigrant wagon, under a canvas cover! 
This they have done every night this Fall, circum- 
stances preventing them from building their house as 
yet; and really till now they have slept as snug as 
birds in their nest in a thunder-storm; but this snow 
storm was worse; for old Boreas blew in on them an 
extra white blanket of snuw, which was rather a cold 
white spread; not exactly a comforter. That wind 
blew them into a house; they concluded they ‘would 
rather be canopied with shingles than snow. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questiona, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.] 

Will you accept some additional suggestions concerning 
the treatment of over-perspiring feet? One remedy fails 
sometimes when another will prove efficacious, 

Ist. Wash the feet each night and morning with strong 
Castile soap-suds, and afterward use the following pre- 
scription: 


KR Acidi Tannict............. peoomb i: otto 3 ij 
BI peek cava ssckioesd cokbesthamacas Ziv 


M.S. Apply after bathing, and at once put on the 
stockings. 

21. Bathe the feet ina very strong solution of alum. 

8d. Bathe feet in alcohol. 

4th. Use the following prescription: 

19 3+a0n eee 
5 iij 

M.S. Bathe the feet thoroughly in Castile soap suds, 
Apply the solution with a sponge, and put on the stock- 
ings while the feet are wet. 

A physician's prescription is a mysterious document to 
the uninitiated. A few explanations will make it more 
intelligible, unless, as some do, the physician complicates 
his signs by a peculiar writing. 

R stands for recipe, that is, fake, and is also said to have 
come down as an inberitance from the superstitious ages, 
whben the symbol for Jupiter was placed at the head of 
a formula for a propitiation of the gods. 

Acidi tannici means, of tannic acid; 3, ounce; ij, two 


R Coloral bydrat.... 
Spts. vini........ baseee 
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aque, of water; chloral hydrat, bydrate of chloral; gr., 
grains; spts. vini, alcobol; M. stands for misce, which 
means mix; S stands for signa, which means write. 

In plain English, the first prescription would read: 
Take of tanuic acid two ounces, of water four ounces. 
Mix and write on the label, Apply, etc. 


May I ask, as a subscriberof some years’ standing to your 
valuable puper, if you will kindly send me the name of a reli 
able work on (be physical care of infants and children, espe- 
claily a work thattreats at lergth and scientifically of the 
feeding of infants? Would youalso send me the name of a 
real good cook-book? F. H. W. 

Among the many good cook-books it is difficult to select 
one, aud smong the many on the physical care of children 
the difficulty is to find a satisfactory one. No vook of 
rules for takivg care of children can be exactly followed, 
because circumstances vary with every child. The rules 
are usefulif studied and used with discretion by a tender 
mother. 

We give the names of several books on each of the de- 
sired topics, from which a choies can be made. 

* Infant Diet,” by Dr. Jacobi, written at the request of 
the Board of Health of New York City; Putnam’s, New 
York, 50 cents. (In some casesbe recommends whiskey— 
though only a teaspoontul a day—in the use of which 
many do not agree with him ) 

** Advice to a Mother,’’ P. H. Chavasse, London; pub- 
lished by Churchill. Also by the same, ‘‘ Advice to a 
Wife,” 50 cents. 

**Domestic Management of Children,’’ by Braidwood; 
London, 8Uc, 

‘*Maternal Management of Children ” (Bull's) revised 
by Parker; English bat republished by Wiley, N. Y., $1. 

‘Common Sense in the Household,” by Marian Harland; 
Seribner, $1 50. 

Mrs. Henderson's bovk of cookery ; 
new edition just coming out. 

“Just Hw,’ very minute and careful directions. by 

Mrs. A. D. T. Weitney, a Boston book, planned partly 
for early dinn'r and a good tea, $1. 

Miss Corson’s books, which give general principles and 
minute instructions and aim to givea variety of nutritious 
and appetizing dishes, with economy. Her principal book 
is the *‘C »oking Scuool Text Book,”’ published by Orange 
Judd & Co.,N. Y. 

Miss Parloa,of Boston, has published some cook-hooks, 
among them the ‘**Appledore Cook-Book,” aud while 
somewhat like Miss Corson in plan, follows rather the 
New England methods where Miss Corson follows the 
French, 


Harpers, $1.50; a 


When pneumonia, with its struggling breath, seizes my 
neighbors, lam thankful that I can breathe freely. In 
health we breathe almost unconsciously, and perhaps for- 
get that we owe this blessing to him who “ giveth to all 
life, and breath, and all things.” BLANDINA, 


Our Poung Folks. 


A PINCH OF SALT. 
By SISTER CLOVER. 
bi UE, dear!” 
) “Yes, mother.” 

** Don’t forget the pinch of salt.” 

‘*No, ma’am; I won’t.” 

Thump, thump, thump, went Rue’s energetic spoon 
against the batter-bowl. Her mother could bear that 
cheerful clatter as she sat a pale prisoner in her easy 
chair. But she could not see through her half-closed 
door—she could not see and never knew that Rue had 
already dropped into the mixture she was stirring 

something very salt indeed—nothing more nor less 
than avery briny tear. Surely this was a queer in- 
gredicnt to put into ginger-snaps. And Rue was 
doing it on her own responsibility too, for it was not 
down at all in the well-thumbed cook-book spread 
open at her side. 

‘¢ One cup brown sugar,” said the cook-book, ‘ one 
cup molasses, one cup shortening, half butter and 
half lard, two tabiespoonfuls ginger, one tablespoon- 
ful vinegar, one egg, one tablespoonful soda, a pinch 
of salt. Stirin flour a little at a time, until the bat- 
ter is very stiff.” 

This was the old, established rule that never failed. 
Why should Rue try experiments with it? In spite 
of her heart-ache, she really couldn’t help smiling her- 
self, as the tear-drop leaped unexpectedly right off the 
end of her nose into the bowl. ‘I really do hope it 
won’t spoil the ginger-snaps,” she thought. 

Rue was a girl not often caught crying. Zoe and 
Joe, who were playing menagerie with uvearthly yells 
and grunts behind the sitting-room sofa, would have 
been struck silent with awe if they had noted that 
salty tear. Rue’s sweet pale mother would herself 
have been frightened had she seen her “ dear depend- 
ence,” as she called Rue, with wet eyes and quivering 

lips like these that bent low over the kitchen table to 
hide themselves now. 

“And after all,” reasoned Rue silently, ‘it’s only a 
little thing. I didn’t suppose I should mind it so.” 


Ab! Rue was only a girl, and it was no wonder she 
did mind it, 











All her mates, girls and boys, were going together 
in Elthorpe’s great team for a grand sleigh-ride party 
to Marm Comfit’s, at West Nealy. 

You don’t kuow Marm Comfit. Rue did. Marm 
Comfit kept, as her ancestors had done before her, a 
couvtry inn, ten miles away. But she kept it very 
differently from the way most country inns are kept. 
Rue kuew just how it would be when the sleighing 
party drew up there. Lanterns would be hung over 
the gate, candles would flicker in the little laughing 
windows, open fires would welcome everybody to the 
low rooms, and presently there would be such a sup- 
per! At Marm Comfit's you always got goodies that 
you could not get elsewhere—the goodies that grand- 
mothers make: chicken pies, cold meats, marvelous 
brown bread, cider apple sauce, ‘lection cake, old- 
fashioned doughnuts, raised over night and made 
like snow-balls with sugar and all the cream you 
wanted. 

What merry games they would play afier supper! 
What forfeits Marm Comfit would get them! How at 
Jast, tucked in among furs and blanket shawls, they 
would turn into a frolic with their singing and laugh- 
ing the late ride home behind Elthorpe’s strong, swift 
horses! 

Rue had given all this up. Oh! that tear-drop had 
enough bitterness in it to affect more than one batch 
of ginger-snaps! Rue had given it all up; and only 
for this one reason: she couldn’t afford it. It was to 
be fifty cents apiece for the big team, and fifty cents 
more after that for the supper at Marm Comfit’s. 
That does pot seem much to you, and there had been a 
time when it would not have seemed much to Rue; but 
Rue bad found out a great many new things since she 
had been growing into this ‘*dear dependence” she 
now was. She understood what a dollar can be made 
todo; she understood, alas! what the lack of a dolar 
can be too. All last evening, while Rue sat with her 
father as he read his paper, she bad pondered whether 
or not to ask him for that dollar which would insure 
ber the good time with the rest. It was at her very 
lips, the request, half a dozen times. Why, just as 
she was about to speak, did her eye fall on Joe's dis 
couraged-looking shoes, set by the fire to dry? And 
why, oh, why did Joe’s shoes always get discouraged 
so soon, anyway, and why must new ones be ‘‘ man- 
aged somehow,” Again, when she thought, 
“Oh, but I can’t give it up; I must ask him,” ber 
mother coughed, and her father said uneasily, ** That 
cough is worse since the medicine was used up that 
Dr. Day prescribed. Don’t let me forget, Rue; I'll 
have more to-morrow.” And Rue’s father sighed 
heavily as he read on. 

By and by Rue tried once more. 

‘* Father, could [—could you—” 
tainly, and paused. 

‘““Eh? The flour-barrel out, little housekeeper?” 
asked her father. ‘‘I mistrusted so. Well! well! 
We'll do the best we can, child.” 

He drew out his pocket-bcok—such a lean pocket- 
book !—and fingered it, or made calculations with a 
lead-pencil, till bed-time. 

A choking lump rose in Rue’s throat. True enough! 
The fluur barrel was out, and the sugar-bucket was 
low, and even the tea-caddy needed replenishing. 
Every day of her life, too, Rue longed for delicacies 
and comforts in behalf of her invalid mother who kept 
so cheerful in her narrow room, and, frail as she was, 
planned for them all and guided them all. ‘‘ There! I 
won’t ask; I won't say one word; I’)1 give it all up,” 
resolved Rue. And she did. But that lump in her 
throat would ache. Brave girl as she was, she wished 
she could tell her trouble to somebody and be comfort- 
ed. ‘* For when I do want a thing, somehow I want 
it so hard,” Rue went on thinking, ‘‘and it’s like a 
smarting burn when I’m disappointed so. But would 
I tell mother? Blessed little mother, no, I won't. 
Your head aches anyway, and you sha’n’t have one 
worry Ican spare you. Father? He has all he can 
bear, and works so hard. Bess? No, indeed!” and 
Rue gave a proud little toss to herhead. ‘I shouldn’t 
be father’s daughter if I owned up to anybedy, even 
my best frieud Bess, how poor we are. I must just 
bear it by myself. Remember now, Rue Abbott, nota 
word, not one word!” And she rolled hard on her 
ginger-snaps with the glass rojling-pin—so hard that 
at first she did not hear a child’s blundering, dull 
knock at the door. 

“Oh! it’s Bennie with corn-balls to sell, is it?” 
she said, as the boy, tired of waiting, walked in unin- 
vited. 

Bennie it was—a red cheeked, dauntless little neigh- 
bor, with a born instinct for trading, which in this in- 
stance took the form of pop-corn-bulls for sale. Rue 
was used to him and had rejected similar cajoleries on 
his part dozens of times. She did not know why her 
heart should be so soft to the small merchant to day. 
But out of her rather dreary little purse, with its few 
lenesome pennies, she impulsively seleeted three. 


so often? 


she began uncer- 





“Yes, ‘ll take three of your balls,” shesaid. They were 
rather sticky, rather brown, rather small corn-balls, 
but Zoe and Joe were transported, Bennie gave her 
one glance out of his sparkling eyes that somehow 
made her feel warm to her very heart, and Rue thought 
as she gave a single wistful look into the empty pocket 
where the pennies had been, then shut the purse with 
a snap, ‘‘ Perhaps I ought to have saved even those 
pennies ; but because [ know how it is to be disappoint- 
ed myself I can’t bear to disappoint somebody else just 
now.” 

She thought it odd: the disappointment that had 
smarted so like a burn did not smart in the same way 
now; the heart-ache felt very different. Bennie trotted 
off, whistling the queerest tune that ever was heard, 
if it called itself a tune at all, and so full of bliss over 
his trade that he beamed benevolence at a ragged boy 
whom he met round the next corner, and presented 
him with a corn ball on the spot. 

Rue hurried her ginger-snaps. It was well she did, 
for when the postman came he left a letter from Aunt 
Angel for her, and a letter from Aunt Angel was some- 
thing Rue never had the philosophy to postpone read 
ing. Aunt Angel was altogether delightful to her ad- 
miring niece, and so were Aunt Angel’s letters. 

This letter had two parts to it. In one there were 
cheerful messages to Rue’s mother, news about old 
friends, areport of alecture that Aunt Angel had heard 
and liked, a funny story she had gleaned, and a sample 
of her new dress. In the other, Aunt Angel had writ- 
ten specially for Rue and Rue alone. ‘‘I[ often think, 
dearie,”’ said the letter, ‘‘ tat it must be hard for you 
to get along sometimes, and hard for you to bear many 
things by yourself that, while your mother is so deli- 
cate, you cavnot tell her and talk over with her. I 
read something to-day in an old book that made me 
say, ‘This is the very thing for Rue!’ and here I am 
copying it off for you just as fast as I can. 

*** Converse with God by frequent prayer. Discover 
to him all your wants; complain to him of all your 
affronts; do as Hezekiah did, lay your misfortun2s 
and your ill news before him; spread them before the 
Lord ; c:ll to him for health, run to him for counsel, 
beg of him for pardon; and it is as natural to love him 
to whom we make suck addresses, and of whom we 
have such dependences, as it is for children to love 
their parents.’ 

‘““There, now, dear Rue, try this whenever you are 
worried about your mother, teased by the children, 
tired with work, disappointed in your baking. Yes, I 
meanit. You need not always get away into some 
special room, and kneel down and form your lips into 
words. If my message to God could not go up with 
more than telegraphic speed at the instant the want 
comes to my heart I should sink under my burdens. 
It is the staff I lean on as I go up the hill and [I should 
fall without it. Not an hour passes of my waking life 
that some great yearning does not come over my soul 
that I must show to my Father, and all I can do some- 
times is to say to him, Look,’ fer my want, or my 
pain, is often beyond my power of expression. My 
child, he always notices the appeal, though it be only 
a gesture. Take my word; it is his word, too; test 
this.” 

It sounded very comfortable to Rue, with the sore 
place not healed where the scorch of her disappoint 
ment had been smothered in silence. She knew that 
Aunt Angel was always true in what she said and 
trusty in what she recommended. Besides, through 
Aunt Angel's love a greater Love gently constrained 
her, and seemed to say, ‘‘ Trust me!” 

Rue did begin to try it ; she is trying it yet. 

Elthorpe’s big sleigh was dashing along toward West 
Nealy before Rue’s best friend Bess noticed that Rue 
was not inthe crowd. ‘‘Oh, dear me!” she cried in dis- 
may. ‘* Why, I supposed of course Rune had come. I[ 
didn’t suppose anything so horrid could happen as 
that she shouldn’t. What can be the reason ?” 

‘*Perhaps her mother is not so well,’ suggested 
somebody, and Bess accepted thetheory. ‘‘ Poor, dear 
Rue!” she murmured disconsolately. And at that 
moment poor, dear Rue was eating one of her own 
crackly ginger-snaps at the tea-table, with a face that 
Bess fever could have called miserable, however de- 
termined she might have been to pity. The ginger- 
snaps were just passing round when Dr. Day came in 
to see his patient, and Mr. Abbott, proud of his 
daughter’s cooking, laughingly pressed the plate of 
gipger-snaps upon him also. 

‘“‘Capital, I declare!’’ pronounced the Doctor— 
‘* good as my mother used to make, Miss Rue.” 

‘* Pretty good,” answered Rue, adding under her 
breath, ‘‘in spite of the pinch of salt.” 

‘‘“Eh ? what?” cried the quick-eared 
‘* Pinch of salt ? what pinch of salt ?” 

Rue blushed and laughed, but it was beyond the 
Doctor to get from her any explanation, so he 
gave her a real pinch, and asked at random, as he 
turned toward her mother’s room, ‘‘ Why aren't you 


Doctor. 
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off with the other young madcaps to-night, I’d like to 
know?” 

Rue’s face changed, as if to say ‘‘Hush!” and with 
a sharp look at her the Doctor went on, not waiting 
for an answer. 

But [ suppose it was no great puzzle to the Doctor. 
He knew the ins and outs of the Abbott family history 
almost as well as Rue did. That sleigh-ride turned 
out such a success that the young folks immediately 
planved another, and it was a wiuter when an unusual 
nui ber of innocent frolics enlivened the season. Dr. 
Day whispered in his son Tom’s ear; Tom was noth- 
ing loth. Between them, it could have been nobody's 
fault but their own if those inseparables Rue and Bess 
had not a fair chance at all the fun going that winter 
following. 

It was pleasant; Rue enjoyed it heartily and health- 
ily. But all the while she had something to fall back 
upon, something better: the sense of an unseen sym- 
pathy, the knowledge of sweet secrets between her 
self and that unfailing Friendship. 





A CHILDS SONG. 
By FANNIE R, ROBINSON. 


’M not sleepy. I like this night 
Almost as well as the day's dear blue. 
{ guess the angels bave so much light 
They put the stars in to letit through. 


Like our skylight here in the hall. 
W bat wond+rful things the shadows make! 
They are better than pictures on the wall, 
For they are alive and awake. 


Jack says there never ’d have been any dark, 
Nor any snaxes—but Adam and Eve 
Wouldn t listen when God sald bark, 
And ate his apples without his leave. 


I don't know—I wasn’t here then, 

3ut papa gets tired and is glad of the night, 
And perhaps He makes if up to men 

With stars and sleep for the light— 


Just as mamma, when she sent me to bed, 

For dropping Jack's marbles down the chink, 
Brovgbt me my supper herself instead : 

It’s just like mother—and God, I think. 


I’m sorry I gathered the apple-blooms, 
I wonder «bat makes me; nobody knew, 
Only it’s solemn and s «eet in the rooms, 
With the moon and the shadows and dew. 


Like the church in the afternoon, 
Just before the singers are through. 

W hen I'm sorry I'm—Effie, and glad at the tune; 
Glad—and sorry—and sleepy too. 








TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
HOW TO WORSHIP. 
By SIsTeR EMILy. 


“‘T WANT you to remember that our own dear Lord 
| said: ** When two or three are gathered together 
in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” If you 
keep this in your mind, and then come to the church or 
Sunday-school service in his name. he is really there. 
Don’t forget that besides learning about him you must 
worship and give him hearty thanks. 

Shall I tell you how to worship? It is a solemn and 
beautiful act, and you are not too young to take part 
init. If the minister or superintendent should say, 
‘*Praise ye the Lord,” and you close your eyes and 
try to raise your thoughts up, up, and then say, ‘‘ The 
Lord’s name be praised,” you are worshiping. If he 
should say, ‘‘ Hallowed be thy namwe,’”’ which means 
Holy be thy name, and you say it with him heartily, 
this too is worship. Then if you say with the others 
to God, ‘*Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory,” meaning from your very heart that you 
know that he has all power and glory, forever and 
ever, you join with angels in true worship. 

There was once a very kind lady who knew just how 
to make children have a happy, jolly, good time. She 
could tell such beautiful stories of which you would 
never tire. She knew how to cook the very things 
that children like; and more than this, she would let 
small people watch her cook, and not think them in 
the way at all. I have heard that she has even let 
children help her make goodies, and what child, if he 
be quite a big one, does not think that fun? 

Now several children who knew this kind lady were 
playing together. They were restiug and talking after 
a game of “tag,” when one of the children began to 
praise the lady, and one by one the others joined in, 
and how they did praise her! and what good friends 
they all were while they did so! 

Now if you will only try and think ofall God has done 
for you, how you could not even breathe for one 
minute if he forgot you, then you will be always glad 
to praise him, and to join heartily with those who are 
praising himin church or at home. 

Remember that if you speak cross, peevish words, 


and are doing wrong things, you cannot truly praise 
God. If you should join in a hymn of praise because 
you like to sing, and are not trying to give up wrong 
things, then God will not be pleased with you and 
you can never be really and truly happy. 

Did you ever know a boy who only said his prayers 
at night? David Lee never used to say them in the 
morning; he thought he could take care of himself 
when it was light. Once he was ona railway train; 
they were spinning along the road; he was talking and 
laughing; suddenly there was an awful jolt, and he 
was thrown forward from his seat with a dreadful 
jerk. ‘'O! Lord, take care of me,” he said quickly. 
God did take care of him, for many others on that 
train were killed, and David was spared. 

He has lived to learn how good God is, and does 
not pray any more just because he is afraid, or that 
the wants something, but because it is a great comfort 
to speak to and praise that ‘‘ Friend above all others.” 

God wishes and commands us to ask him for what 
we wunt, as well as to worship him, but we must do 
it from love and not from fear. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S ANNUAL PARTY. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
, ie is grand weather for a good large party. You 
might never have a chance again for such a 
monstrous sleigh-ride. Never before, I think, was the 
snow so plevty. Even our poor Southern cousins 
who have to do without it most of the time have hud 
a little taste of it this winter. Some of you have seen 
wilder weather than you like, and here in New York 
we had a terrible time with the ice. 
you will meet anything so frightful in your journey as 
I did that, stormy Friday in New York. 

But dear me! here are some guests already coming. 
To be sure they ought to get here by this time for 
they started last January. 
Elmira, who goes to a Sunday-school with about 800 
scholars. Bessie E. and Cassie T., two cousins a'l the 
way from New Brunswick, come to tell us how they 
enjoy each other and bow mucha good grandmother 
of Bessie’s loves The Christian Union. 
Worcester, says the little girls of their church have a 
sewing circle and have sent a box of thivgs to some 
Indian children in Dakota. Our old friend Stella M. 
H. tells us of her visit to the White Mcuntains. She 
was with a party of twenty-two, who went with seven 
carriages and a four horse team for their tents and 
baggage. Wouldn’t the rest of us have enjoyed being 
there with her! 

Katie A. celebrates her birthday with George Wash- 
ton’s. She has two brothers who make cabinets and 
card reccivers and other pretty things, and I think 
they ought to come to our next party. Ne/lie D. goes 
a mile to school, no matter if the snows are deep, down 
in her corner of Maine. George and Carrie M. have 
fine times with their skates when they are not having 
the measles, aud if some of you who live farther south 
can get into a quiet corner with them these two north- 
ern covsins can tell them very queer things about their 
winter sports. 

Leroy C. wants to know what to do on Sunday be- 
sides reading and going to Sunday-school. What 
would you all think of taking a part of the day for 
pasting pictures and little stories in a scrap book to 
send to some child’s hospital? Or, how would it be 
to take some of your pocket money and on Saturday 
afternoon buy an orange or two or two or three flow- 
ers, and carry them on Sunday, with a pretty card 
having on it some verse that will cheer and comfort, 
to some sick person? What I mean is, take a part of 
the day for doing good to some oue for Christ’s sake, 
instead of using it all for your own enjoyment? You 
see we can talk sensible things at our party. Starlie 
M. B. knows the answer to the 1at puzzle we had in 
the paper. She says her father is a taxidermist, and I 
know she can tell you the names and descriptions of a 
great many birds. Anna P. B. used to live in Georgia 
in a place called Nacoochee, and there she used to pick 
the pretty ‘‘May flower” that the New Englanders 
seem to think is their especial flower. Belle P. has 
been to Scouland for a visit, and has a great deal she 
could tell us about her journey there. Minnie and 
Paul E. J., from away out West, say they study just 
about what the rest of you do, and they can make puz- 
zles as well as auswer them. Joseph E. M. keeps up 
his studies, although he is not in school, and has traus- 
lated Cesar and the Aneid by himself. He is inter- 
ested in natural philosophy and has made a small 
steam engine. Don’t some of the rest of the boys 
want to hear more from him about it? I would like 
some of the roses he raises. Lizzie S. McI. lives three 
miles from her school, and thinks she may go to live 
at Octonagon, where she has lived before. She likes 
to live on a farm because there is ‘“‘ more fun than in 
the city.” 

Bessie A. B. enjoys the letters, and studies up some 





of the questions askedinthem. Dorothy would talk 


I hope none of 


First is Emily R. E., of 


Mahel H., of 





all the evening abont her birds and flowers, and would 
give you more things to doin your garden beds tban 
you could doinayear. Lucy H. lives on a farm down 
in Alabama, and last spring had ‘“‘ seven white Holland 
turkeys ;” I wonder if tuey made seven Thanksgiv- 
ings. Edwin M. W., from Cuallfornia, brought me some 
pretty sea-moss which came from Sauta Cruz. You 
should see what a pretty bock all my treasures make. 
Edwin and his brother Franky are learving about 
insects, 

Anna Maude S. has visited Madison, Wisconsin, and 
thinks it is a beautiful city; she saw ‘‘ Old Abe,” the 
famous eagle, there, and performed an experiment at 
Science Hall, in tbe University, which she had learned 
about iv a book called ‘* Harry’s Vacation; or, Philos- 
ophy at Home.” Julia L. F. is learving to make cake 
and can give the cousins some good receipts, I think; 
her mother calls Julia ber * assistant housekeeper,” a 
name which is a very hovorable one. A. #: 2 
Chelsea, is very fond of ber little nephews, and enjoys 
The Christian Union, but she did not send me her full 
address (street and number), sol could send her no 
New Year’scard. May E. T. had a birthday party, and 
lives ina very pretty place where there are birds and 
trees. Mary C., Mintie D. and Sadie H. lave a great 
deal to tell us about their school at Mt. Lebanon; they 
wrote very nice letters last June, but they were so de- 
layed they were tuo late to be printed. 
will try again. 

Lila M. has two goats and one wagor inthe coun- 


I hope they 


try, and is thinkipg about gcing to school because she 
is six years old, and had a cake at her birthday party. 
C. Alward T. thinks he is the only nephew in San 
Francisco, but he is mistaken; he can tell us about a 
‘*cable-road ’’ which runs near his house, and he can 
talk very intelligently of the good books he reads, such 
as ‘** A Lady’s Life in the Rocky Mountains.” Iam 
always giad to get his letters. Bessie L. bas an uncle 
who had his nivety-seventh birthday last summer, and 
had a party on it; she is oply niue years old, so there is 
a long distance between the two ages. Bessie described 
some fire-works ina nice letter she wrote me, but I 
could not print it because just then I had so many. 
Florence H. is rich in Cavadian cousins, and spent the 
Queen’s birthday in Montreal, and saw the 13th Brook- 
iyn Regiment, of which Mr. Beecher is chaplain, as 
they were reviewed by the Marquis of Lorve and H. R. 
H. the Princess Lovise. So, having had a glimpse of 
royalty, Florence will bave a great deal to t Ik about, 
besides all the wonders of her journey throngh the 
rapids on the St.Lawrence. Muttie H., of Brooklyn—not 
the Brooklyn near New York, but uve by the Pacific—I 
am sorry to say I had not time to write to her when she 
Lena M. K. 
says she thinks our puzzles rather hard to understand, 
but I suspect she has pot tried some of the easiest 
oves. Don’t give up, Lena, for I’m sure my Oregon 
nieces are very bright. 

Ettie E. B.—but there! she hasn’t told me her last 
name, so I can’t introduce her. 


asked me to; perhaps I can another time. 


Mary E. C.—perbaps you remember her—has been 
readivg selections in poetry with some of her school- 
mates and her teacher—a very good plan. Bessis 
B. K. is very welcome; her father is a minister, and 
she is the eldest of five children, and so has a grand 
chance to be very patient and loving. Helen C. has 
two sisters aud a cat and a kitten, and they all have 
good times together. Sophie S. B. and Amy W. are 
cousins, who live next door toesch other and “ always 
want to do the same things.’”” They must have splen- 
did times, and I bope tbey will write to me again. 
Helen E. D. knows I will have ber for a niece even if I 
have a thousand, and she is right. Her kitten had to 
be sent away because it killed their fifteen-year old 
canary. Thank you, Helen, for the photograph of 
your brother, sister, and yourself. 

Now, it is almost time for our party to be over. You 
may all take a piece of cake, if you like, and any other 
nice thing to eat that you have provided, for this is 
the kind of a party where the visitors bring their own 
refreshments; and then, after introducing a few new 
cousins, I shall expect you to bid me a polite ‘* good 
evening.” 

Cora M. C. is a sister, I believe, of Lilah M. C., but 
Tam not sure. I wish she would tell us. Mamie D. 
and Minnie A., of Delavan and Homer, would like to 
join our circle, and so would Eliza M. F., of Bridge- 
port. Gracie O. hus written me two letters, and wants 
to see Pink M. B. at the office. She has a bird and 
two kittens. Jemie H. W. lives in Maine and has a 
grandmother in Buffalo. He keeps in the same classes 
with his brother Percy. Hleanor L. is very happy 
with her brothers Willie and Ernest and her little sis- 
ter Ray, and Olive F. particularly rejoices in a dear 
baby : ister. 

Now, dear boys and girls, good-by. Hereafter we 
shall bave to print your letters as fur as we can, and 
introduce a little oftener those of you whose letters we 
cannot print. Good nightagain. I hope you'll all get 





safely home, 
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Farm and Garden. 


HOW A DUCK POND BECAME A LAKE. 
By SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. 
*Jobn, why can’t you do sometbing 
with that pond down there by the 
road? Itisa posi'ive eyesore. Sur: ly 
you could dig it outa little more and 





| 


piautsome trees aboutit. It wants im-/} 
proving badly, and you ought to do} 
something.” 


Jobn sb uld explain here, as be recalls 
theabove remarks made some time 
since, that he is a bard-working farmer 
who is tolerably forebanded with the 
world. Hos wife, whose words have been 
just quoted, ix a busy-body in the best 
seose, With lotsof taste ardenergy. Sie 
has dec dedly a wi'l of ber own and a 
bright entousiasm tbat has led her into 
a startling amount of home decoration 
of late. I bave been quite overpowered, 
not to say set up, at times by the tri- 
umpbant efforts of genius that have on 
different ovea-ions appeared in the way 
of artistic gimeracks made out of just 
nothingat all. Two or three yearsago my 
wife extended the domain of her devo- 
rative undertakings to the out-ide of the 
house. At first I grumbled at her in- 
terference, as I cailed it, with a region 
peculiarly my own, but somehow things 
out of doors began to change in one way 
or another nevertheless. First it was 
the straightroad up to the front doo: 
which I had earefully worked and 
otherwise keptin order until l bad be- 
come quite proud of it. Tuis road looked 
stiff and was steep, it was now asseried. 
It must wind up more gracefully and 
on av easier grade, and have two or 
three groups of trees planted on its 
borders. And you may be sure it ¥as not 
long before it did wind. Trees were 
planted and fences taken away, and I 
was easily taught to recognize the beau- 
ty of the gently sloping turf and bor- 
dering oak groves reserved originally 
as shelter for the cattle. To day, how- 
ever, as J distinctly remember, it is the 
duck pond that my wife’s good-natured 
attack bas left on my responsive mind; 
it is the veritable duck pond that lies in 
a sort of hollow close to the gate and 
forms the outlet fora stream where we 
grow our water cresses. It occupies at 
this time not much over an acre, and 
bas been considered worth the grouod 
it takes for watering cattle and raising 
ducks and geese, besides the yearly crop 
of cresses. 

We'll, to make a long story short, the 
outcome of our lively, rather one-sided 
epcounter, which I have described at the 
commencement, is the attractive little 
scene before us. If you will notice, as 
we examine more Closely, the old pond 
has been dug out Iately at one end 
where the stream comes in. My wife 
insisted that the puddle or pond-like ap- 
pearance should be gotten rid of in some 
way. and by alittle centrivance we man- 
aged while the meu were carting away 
the earth to make one ortwo points 
and bays,anda turn at the inlet like 
the bend of a crook-necked squash. 
This prevents anybody trom seeing the 
entire lake except for one short stretch 


which is blockaded with a heavy group 


of shrubs of which the front ones dipin- 
to the water to stop people from getting 
round easily. Variety was what we 
weie after and an arrangement that 
would suggest an indefinite size inu 
simple way. The earth 1emoved, as it 
bappened fortunately, was needed to 
fill up a new barn-yardI was making, 
The bottom of the pond I didn’t touch, 
as it was really * puddled ” or cemented 
by nature, but in the barks I put every 
stone | found in digging out and a num- 
ber of large ones besides. I was deter- 
mined to have aslittle slope as possible 
exposed by the changes of water l+vel 
re-u'ting from summer evaporation. 
We had great fun piautiog tue bord: rs 
of our poud—lake e alwavs called it 
after this. Mucb of the p'antiug we did 
together in the evening, or at odd times 
with perbaps a boy to help. The soil 
was solid aud of good quality down to 
the water’s edge, so we did not have 
much trouble in setting the plants di- 
rectly out. We didn’t spend much 
mouey on plants, perhaps #50 at most, 
and contented ourse'ves with cheap 
varieties of shrubs, mostly decidu sus, 
whichin no case Cost over seventy-five 
vents apiece, and generally not over 





thirty-five. One of our most effective 
plants, you notice, is Adam’s Needle 
(Yucca filimentosa). It is planted on 
several of our points or capes, and when 
itis in bloom in the summer with i's 
long spikes of large, creamy white 
fl :\wers borne on stalks four or five feet 
high, coming out of low masves of broad 
stiff, sharp, bluish green leaves, it looks 
jusi tbe tLing for the position. Oue of 
our micest effects along the banks are 
plantations of bhoneysuckles on the 
steepert parts, sucb kinds as the 
golden-leaved, striped monthly and 
Halleana. Their g'owth is p+ culiarly 
picturesque, piled togeth rin their v g- 
or or pushing about single tendrils with 
wild, irregular grave. The leaves of 
these hones suckles hang on late in au- 
tumn, and tbe fl wers bloom in abun- 
dance more or less a'l-ummer. Virgivia 
er-epers and the beautiful Javan creep- 
er, Ampelcpsis Vertehii, with their rieh 
summer clothing aud splendid autumu 
colors, we employed in several places. 
We had some old trees, decayed at ibe 
top, but sound in tbe trunk for eight or 
ten feet from the base. Weleft portions 
of the proj cting branches at the point 
where we cut them off, so as to give 
them picturesquene:s as asupport. All 
such piaces we plantei with Virginia 
aud Japan creepers. Someof the lovely 
cl-matises were planted at the foot of 
piles of rocks—such as C. Virginica and 
C. apifolia, these special ones on ac- 
eount of their abundant flowers in Au- 
gust. Nor have we forgotten to employ 
the great spreading masses of foliage 
and miguificent crimson and orange- 
colored, trumpet-like flowers of the 
Trumpet creepers (Tecoma radicans 
and T. grandiflora) 

Our main mass, which we spoke of as 
plant«d to prevent any one occupying 
a position where all parts of the lake 
could be seen at once, is made up of 
common shrubs. Some of them are 
very effective, however, and of consid- 
erable size. Cornus sanguinea, with its 
red stems summer and winter, grows 
vigorously into great picturesque 
masses of rich, solid-looking foliage 


Then there are the hydrangeas, H. 
Nivea, with its tossing, white-lined 
large leaves, and all other hardy kinds, 


notably H. paniculata grandiflora, with 
white and red trusses of flowers in Fall. 
The spireas, of course, are quite a stand- 
by. In this group we have been careful 
to use the strong-growing, splendid 
golden variety of S. opulifolia, as well 
as S. Toumtlergii, with delicate, dainty, 
golden leaves. There are narrow-leaved 
lilacs, Japan snowballs and Japan 
quinees, and lew Deutzia gracilis an? 
Hypericum Kalmianum, with more 
‘han one waving tamarisk drcoping 
delicate foliage and flowers in the midst 
of the same group, which thus makes a 
large, varied and most effective mass. 
At anotber point you will notice a 
considerable group of willows, and 
very suitable they are too for such 
positions. There are no common 
weeping willows (Salix Babylonica) 
in or near this group. We don't like 
them much; one or two down at the 
foot of the lake are quite enough. 
They don’t combine well in a group of 
other plants. Most of these willows of 
our groups are properly bushes of vari- 
ous tints. There is tne de‘icate narrow 
purple-leaved rosemary willow,the nar- 
row, so-called American weeping willow. 
one or two beautiful Japanese willows, 
another small-icaved one called tri-color, 
the large sbining, laurel-leaved kind (S. 
pentranda), low-grafted Kilmarnock 
willows, and above all a beautiful sil- 
very species, Regalis. Amorg those wil- 
lows were miugl+d several oleasters 
Eleagpus), the vigoreus common hor 
tensis, rarrow-leaved and silvery, aud 
the large-leaved and far mere choice 
and effec.ive Eleagnus lorgipes, a rare 
Japan species. Another group consists 
of sumachs straggling down a steep 
bank. There are lots of the commou 
sumach, and ming'ed among its masses, 
or rather on the cutskirts, are several 
of the cutleaved sumachs, with young 
leaves of peculiarly delicate shape. All 
these sumachs color splendidly in au- 
tumn. There are clusters of the sweet- 
scented, bardy and vigorous bush hovey- 
suckle Fragrantissima, as well as purple 
berberries and Euonymuses wi bh strik- 
ings sCatlet berries, aud the waving 
branches and beautiful early yellow 
flowers of the Forsythia or golden bell, 





You see I have a few deciduous trees in 
single positions near the groups of 
shrubs, a silver poplar and balsam pop- 
lar and a scarlet and silver msple. We 
have scarcely any evergreens as yet, 
because I have found them quite expenu- 
sive and not easy to trausplant; but I 
am going to try some trailing junipers, 
a stone pine and a weeping beml-ck, 
aud above all a Japan cypress or two, 
wi'h their rich, fern-like toliage. Herba- 
ceous plants, however, suited to the 
water «dge, have not been forgotten: 
For in-tance, there are nodding red and 
white lilies, the bright scarlet cardinal 
tl»wer, strangely beautiful Irises from 
Japan and elsewhere, goluen rods, aud 
some Jovely little orchids. 

Well, now, considering the amount of 
inoney spert, don’t you think my wife 
and [ have done p'etty weil to make the 
spot look -o attractive—justa pool, with 
vatural-looking growth about ii? 
Neighbors coming in at the ga‘e wonder 
what in the world has changed thing: 
so. The whole thing looks so much a 
matter of course now, that it really 
seems to me as if it bad always beeu 
there. We mean to keep on planting 
however, although the general outline 
of vur work is established. Her-after 
plants can be set out from time to time, 
as we may fancy. Let me tell you, 
though, after all is said and don», tbat, 
although I don’t brag of it, as you see, 
this lake of ours is really a big thing iu 
the way of home decoration, aud if I 
were to tell you how little it eost in 
hard cash, I think you would hardly be- 
lieve it. 


ENSILAGE. 

Is it not just possible that the country 
may succumb too rapidly to this vew 
theory? Have ve sufficient proofsas yet 
that this is the panacea for all the woes 
of cattle feeders, and that heoceforth 
all that is necessary 1s to dig or mark a 
silo, chop up the corn and fill in, and 
then rest assured that so long as the eat- 
tle willeat it the whole matter is solved? 
[It is with no desire to disparage the 
process, but simply to investigate from 
all sides, and see whether our farmers 
are realiy to be benefited, that the ques- 
tion is raised. 

Those who failed to advocate the 
“steaming” process a few years ago met 
with great disfavor. Yet who advocates 
that process to-day? We are all trying 
to better ourselves in every way, apd 
hence are too often di-posed to go too 
fast. Now, the argument ured to be: a 
ton of hay valued ut $25.00, by steaming 
is improved ten per cent, $250, and the 
cost was $1 50, leaving a net gain of $1.00. 
But suppose your bay was worth only 
$10.00 per ton; ten per cent. improve- 
ment would be $1.00, cost being the 
same, the result would be one balf dol- 
lar loss. And soon we were told there 
is no advantage in steaming. 

We often fail to see the outcome of 
a new agricultural experiment soon 
enough to save a loss, simply because 
many results cannot be foreseen iu tbis 
line, but must come from experience. 
Now, it is a good rule to hold to, that 
you can’t apply the same principles of 
farming in all localities. The intense 
system in old countries, or in country 
accessible to large markets, will not 
work at all in new or cheap land coun- 
try, a8 many have found out. You can- 
not condense in the West to advant»ge; 
the time bas not come yet; land1s ch-ap 
and produces more readily, and you 
can allow a certain waste there such 
as would ruin you Hast. And should 
you work thir gs up so clo-e in the West 
as you did in the East, you would find 
yourself producing at higb cost for a 
low market. Now apply this test to 
epsilage, and it 1s very likely that we 
will come to see tbat there is ‘‘no ad- 
vantage” in it. 

When fodder is cheap, ensilage will 
not pay; e pecially in a country where 
labor is net cheap. In Germany and 
France, wher ce this system emauated, 
lab r is cheap, markets are accessible, 
and corn is the fodder crop, not tne tavle 
crop; and even there silos are only about 
six years old; and whether they will 
prove advantageous is by no means dem- 
onstrated yet, though possibly they are 
desirable in some localities. Then, if 
itis by no means settled that pecuniarily 
there is advant ge iu enrilage. suve in 
most flattering circumstances, it is as- 
suredly po more settled that in other 





respects there is gain. A silo costs 
something, but it adds nothing to the 
fodder. There is no accretion; what 
you put in yon will take out; that is, as 
to the food element. There is no evi- 


gdence that ensilage possesses any putri+ 


tive element in excess of fresh corn 
fodder; nor any sufficient proof that 
cattle prefer it as fodder. Nor again, is 
it by any means clear that there is any 
sufficient proof th»t cattle prefer it ss 
fodder. Nor again is it by any means 
clear that there is any pref+ rable nutri- 
tion or digestive aid in it. Some eon- 
tend thar it isa mild, beneficial catbar- 
tic; but the only satisfac ory conclusion 
e me to in this direction is the general 
impres-ion that green fodder, like 
gr ss, is desirable. Au horities state 
that fresb maize and ens:lage each con- 
tain 80 per ce’ t. water. ard thatis about 
alltha’ is known about it. As to silos, 
they prob:b!y do vo harm 'o the fodder, 
and ‘he only advant«gein them is 'hat 
they afford good storing places. These 
bei: g as nearly the facts as it's pos-ible 
to arrive at, may it no! be wise to keep 
the steaming process in mind while we 
await further results from ensilage? 


oe BACK. 
“WEAK BACK. 


BENSON’S 
CAPCINE 
POROUS 
PLASTER. 

Overwhelming evidence of their superiort- 
ty over all other plasters, It is everywhere 
recommended by Physicians, Druggists and 
the Press, 

The Manufacturers received a special 
award and the only medal given for porous 
plasters at the Centennial # eposttion, 1376, 
at the Paris Exposition, 1878, 

Their great merit lies in the fact that 
they are the only plasters which relieve 
pain at ouce. 
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JENNINCS' SANITARY DEPOT 


ALFRED E. JENNINGS, PROPRIETOR 


JENNINGS: WATER:CLOSE 
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AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 

shows position of glasses 

reeled up. No breaking of 

jusses; very handy. Sold 

y Opticians. By mail 25cts 
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- FLOWERS, SEEDS, &c. 
DORR’S IOWA SEFDS 


ARE PURE, FRESH, TRUE TO NAME 
ANDe RELIABLE 
Send stamp to ©. W. DORR, Des Moines, Iowa, for 
New GARUVEN MANUAL, Mailed FREE, or with 
siX papers extra choice Flower Seeds | for 25 cents. 
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1or = OS fa or 3.00. ., Stronge Plant 8, your shoice. 
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For iSStisan © Plate, Book 0190 Pa es, Oue 
Colored Flower P ate, aud 600 untadd ous 
with Descriptions of th Flowers and Vegetables, 
and Directions for pk Ly Only l0cents. In English or 
German. If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 10 cts. 
VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world, The 
FLORAL GUIDE will tell how to yet and grow them. 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden. 175 
Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For) cents ia 
pe pereovers ; $lin elegant cloth. In German or Eng 
Vick’s illustrated Monthly Magazine—%2 
ages, a Colored Plate in every number and many fine 
ngravings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for §5. 
— — sent for 10 cents; 3 trial copies for 25 cents 
JAMES VICK, Rochester N. Y. 
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THE WEEK. 

We have referred in these columns to 
the more general causes of prosperity, and 
how such causes have acted on the rail- 
ways of the United States, heavily increas- 
ing the earnings of nearly every road in 
the country. We only spoke of the gen- 
eral situation, without entering into specific 
Those who have more recently 
become interested in the growth of the 


causes, 


railroads of the West, and who have wit- 
nessed the remarkable resuscitation of rail- 
way corporations that for years have been 
regarded as nearly valueless for income, 
even to the bondholders, can hardly realize 
the great change for the better during the 
past two years. Almost every road, even 
the more impecunious and least promising, 
has wholly changed in its financial con- 
dition. Hardly one can be named that is 
not now in that respect approximately 
sound,and the better of them are really high- 
ly prosperous. The general situation has had 
much to do with the change; but it is also 
true that something more was needed, and 
this need has been supplied by wise, com- 
prehensive management, in a large num- 
ber of cases involving combinations and 
harmonious arrangements between roads, 
so as to secure the best results to all. Take 
as an illustration the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co., which three years ago was 
financially weak, with a low state of credit, 
but which, in the meantime, has made such 
great progress as to be able to pay seven per 
cent.dividends per annum on both classes of 
its stock. Primarily the success of this cor- 
poration is due to the wonderful productive 
growth of the State of Minnesota, whose 
soil yielded nearly fifty million bushels of 
wheat alone the past year, besides its other 
products. But after this much must be 
accredited to the wise yet bold enterprise 
of its managers, who, possessing faith in 
the prospective growth and in the resources 
of the State and contiguous States, com- 
menced, even during the doubtful years of 
depression, forming extensive connections 
with sections around and beyond, embrac- 
ing remote towns, bringing them into rela- 
tion with the main trunk of their system 
by means of building branch roads and of 
consolidating other short roads, until they 
not only made St. Paul a great center, but 
imparted enterprise and life by securing 
communication and market advantages to 
large tracts of country and to many strug- 
gling towns, each of which has become in 
turn a center to extensive agricultural dis- 
tricts, developed under the stimulant of the 
new facilities thus afforded. 

This wise expansion has thus helped Na- 
ture to utilize her wealth of soil, and has 
benefited all who were so fortunate as to 
be within reach of its lines;; in fact, has 
opened a vast territory that, but for a re- 
markable energy and foresight, would still 
remain unopened. In thej,train of this 
agricultural growth trade, manufactures, 
with their variety of activities and capital, 
have in turn given the St. Paul Company 
an immense traffic, which has finally re- 
sulted, as we have stated, in securing to 
it permanency and solidity of financial 
basis, that places it on a ;dividend-paying 
footing for the future. 

We have instanced this corporation as 
one representing others which, as large 
trunk lines, have absorbed numbers of 
feeble local roads, to the benefit) of all, 
the salvation of some, and have infinitely 
almost advanced the settlement of the 
West and Northwest. 

Such enterprise and foresight are some 
of the elements of redemption which has 
resulted in re-establishing confidence and 
credit to the infant railway system of the 
Western country, and which may confi- 
dently be counted on in the future for val- 
idating doubtful properties of this charac- 
ter, unless the work of railroad building is 
overdone, and unless other causes not an- 
ticipated, but yet possible, shall interfere 
with such enterprise. Of these causes, for 
want of spaee new, we shall speak in an- 
other issue. 


The Wall Street markets show;no'%signs 
of abating in their general upward ten- 
dency, but for the week past have mani- 
fested increased activity and have reached 
higher prices. It is becoming a question 
whether a pause in this course may not be 
looked for soon, and for the sake of health 
and safety would not prove a desirable 
change. 








INSURANCE NOTES. 

—Among the many statements of the 
life insurance eompanies which fill the col- 
umns of the newspapers at this season of 
the year, the twenty-first annual statement 
of the Washington Life Insurance Com- 
pany is worthy of special note. This care- 
fully and wisely {managed company has 
received during the pastlyear in premiums 
$1,016,002 66; it has paid on claims by 
death, $329,955.98; it has paid for surren- 
dered policies, cash dividends and return 
premiums, $435,031.07. Its net assets on 
the last day of the year were $5,488,199 34; 
it owns in United States and New York 
City stocks $1,492,786.43; in bonds and 
mortgages, $3,124,628 02; in real estate, 
$493,822 92; in cash on hand, $318,207.67. 
I. has 11,076 policies in force, insuring the 
total amount of $22 643 642. This kind of a 
showing is the most fore:ble plea it could 
bring forward in asking the support of in- 
surers generally. 

—The annual statement of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, which will be 
found in another column, shows that its 
receipts in 1880 were over $17,000,000, ita 
total revenue being $102,906.210.29. Of this 
a balance to new acccunt of nearly $88,000,- 
000 is carried forward, giving, according 
to the New York standard,a surplus of 
more than $11 000,000, the assets reaching 
the extraordinary figure of $91,000 000. Its 
eutire bolding of real estate is valued at 
$7 174,124. The Mutual has no interest in 
“ventures”? of any kind whatever, but 
baving confined itself to legitimate business, 
has accumulated the marvelous surplus 
above given, and solidified itself in the con- 
fidence of the people. That it is well called 
the ‘* Mutual”’’ would seem to be borne out 
by tte fact that over $13,000 000 were paid 
to the holders of its policies last year. A 
more surprising record of fivavcial skill and 
mercantile success cannot be found. 

—The Eyuitable Life Assurance Society 
publisbes its 21st Annual Statement to-day. 
Its assets are $41,000,000, and its surplus 
$9,000,000. The Society reports over #35- 
000,000 of new business during the past year, 
which is an increase of over $8,600,000 over 
the year preceding. The fact that its pol- 
icies are incontestable after they are three 
years old, and payable immediately upon 
the receipt of satisfactory proofs of the 
death of the policy-holder, bave doubtless 
had their influence in securing this substan- 


tial evidence of public confidence. The in- 
come of the Society last year was $8.700,000 
and its payments to policy-holders $4,800,- 
000 





FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, Jan. 29. 
Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
6s, 1881, r. 101s 






6s. currency, 189. Pe SEIT 
Bids tor State Bends. 
Ala.,class A,2 to 5.. 








° » 124g 
v. C. tdg. act, 16-08 ++ 124 
Ga. 6s, * ye n.. J. J.. 0-8... << 
Ga 7 n., A. O. . 21 
.R 6 
. » 8 
sp. t. cl. 2 r 
sccceseccccste jm G Op. 6, 61% 7 
Mich. 7s, '90 SID [B.C. OB. Wececcccccccse 85% 
Mo. 6s, phy "2 OF °83...108 |N.C.,8m.....-....-... 83 
Mo. 6s, due '86......... 10734! Ohio ‘6s, = shisbesaue 100% 
Mo. 6s, due '87.. os Ohno 6s, wocce coves MOO 
Mo. 68, due "88 ... .... 2.948 ees 18 


R. I. 
Vo. 6s,due’S9 or "90... 10944) S. C. &:. OM. 23, 69,nfd. 4 
\Tenn. 6s n., 92- 8-190. rf 
) 


Mo., @. or u., due '92...112 
Mo idg., due "94-5 . ...115 
Mo., H. & St. J., due’s6 107 
Mo._H. & St. J.. due '87.107 
N. Y. 68, g. r., 87 4 


N. Y. 68, g. ¢., '87.. 31 
N.Y. 68. g.1:, §3......106 (Dis. Col. 3165s, a 1% 


Foreign Exchange.—_ #) days. 3 dave. 
London prime bankers, #1) @481% 434 44 @485 


GLLins, PouDEN & JENKINS, 


—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t. — Rew YORK 


BOY AND BELL 
GOVERNMENT penne, 














8T ND 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIRG. 

pi por Ona. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. RANK JENKINS. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
And Dealers in Government Bonds, 


And other desirable Investment Securities, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts, at current 
market prices, and will be pleased to furnish 
information in reference to all matters con- 
nected with investments in Government 
Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in re- 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and to 
execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and 
Bonds on commiasion, at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
chants and others, and allow interest on daily 
balances; and for those keeping accounts 
witb us we collect U.S. coupons and regis- 
tered interest, and other coupons, dividends, 
&c., and credit without charge. 

Cw" Wexgive special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers, Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele= 
graph, to buy or sell Government 
Ronds, State and Kalilroad Bonds, 
Bank Stecks, Halilroad Stocks, and 
otner securities. 

We have issued the Eighth Edition of 
“ Memoranda Concerning Government 
Ronas,’’ copies of which can be bad on appli- 
cation. 

_FISK & _& HATCH. — 


J.&W. Seligman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
21 Broad St,, New York, 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKF TELE 
GRA HIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE. ete 


TWCNTY-FIRST AXSNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS. CO. 








W. A. BREWER, Jr., - - President. 





Net Assets, December 31, oy 
Keceip:s during 


. $5,328,224 72 
year for premiums. 


"$1, U16,002 66 




















: For interest..... 325,490 17 
————————— 1,941,063 88 
$6,669,717 17 55 
Disbursements: 
Claims by death $329,955 98 
Matured’ and discounted 
endowments... . 163,854 51 
Surrendered polic ies. cash 
dividends, and return 
premiums e+ secees 445,051 U7 
Annuities. .... henone 2,623 98 
Feet paid policy-hold- 
$931,465 54 
Seane.. cenedwens Sone 6.97 4 5 ° 
Commuted ( ‘ommissions. ‘ee 22.41 
rrofit and Loss.. “a —_ ie 
Dividends to Stockholders... 
Expenses, Rent, Commis- 
sions, Salaries, Postage, 
Advertising, Medical Ex: 
aminations, &c...... 169,514 99 
—a—————— ~=—1,181,518 21 
Net Assets Dec. 31, 1880 $5,488,199 34 
ASSETS. 
U. 8. and N.Y. City Stocks.. i. 492,786 43 
Bonds and mortgages........ 3.124.623 02 
Real Esta 3,822 92 
Cash on "hand in Banks 
rust Co...... $18,207 67 
Loans on collaterals 34,025 14 
Agents’ balances 24.7% 16 
————  $5,4°8,199 4 
Add excess of market value 
of stocks over cost... ne $194,663 57 
Interest accrued and due 
OS Peer 37,417 08 
Deferred and unpaid premi 
ums, less 20 per cent. : 120,434 89 
GROSS ASSETS, 
December 31, 1880. .. $5,840,714 88 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by N. Y. Standard 
Company's valuation...... H. 819,583 64 
Unsettied claims.. 63,545 04 
Premiums paid in advance. 8,495 22 
Unpaid dividends to stock- 
holders.. 113 75 
Unpaid expense: " 291 65 
pulley etdoes: poe 946, 
\ : —~————— $5,840,714 88 
Policies issued in 1880...... 2,007 
Amount of insurance........ 325 
a sae policies in 
gas vie ObpE ss toesoessoee 11.076 
Total amount insured. ...... $22,643 642 


W. HAXTUN, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
CYRUS MUNN, Ass’t Secretary. 
E. S. FRENCH, =ap’t of Agencies. 
I. C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
B. W. McCREADY, M.D.,. Med. Examiner. 
FOSTER & THOM<UN, Attorneys. 







OLD 


RAVE 


YORAULIC (Oo 
oF New York. 


Properties in Plumas and Sierra Counties, Cal 
200,000 SHARES, $5 EACH 
$500,000 Preterred Stock only is now offered 

atpar. The Property consists of 2.295 acres of 

Gold-Bearing Gravel and 11,500 Miner's Inches ot 

Water. 143 Acres of this Property have yielded 

Eleven and a Quarter Millions Gold in the last 20 

years, and the 2,295 Acres will continue to yield 

proportionately and regularly for more than 560 

years. 

The stock is the first offered the public by 


Union Investment & Promoting Co., 


which is organiz d to promote and sell dividend 
paying securities only, and every company it pro 
motes wi!lis-ue shares only at their PAR value. It 
officers and direc‘ors are 


A. F, WILMARTH, President, 
MONROE E. BASCOCK, Sec’y. 
DIRECTORS 


A. F. Willmarth, Vice-Pres. Home Ins, Co. New York. 

Geo. P. Bissell of Geo. P. Bissell & Co. Hartiord, Ct. 

Joseph S. Stout of Stout & Co., Bankers...New York. 
oon 


CAPITAL, $1,000 009 


.D. Sperry, Postmaster w Haven. 
Sonn G. Webster, «ff Webster & Co .Buston. 
D. B. Barnum, Cashier Adams Express Co......N. Y. 
George W Warren, Treasurer Boston. 


E. L. Berthoud, Pres. Colorado School ot Mine as. Col. 





Monroe E, Batcock Secretary New York 
Daniel W. Gooch, U. 8. Pension Agent. .Boston. 
John H. Mortimer. . oii New York. 
Henry R. P ersun. Bavker.... -Aibany. i. o 
John RB. Hall, late Pres. Eastern Ex. Cc Boston 
James Bolter, P es. Hartiord Nat'l B’ nk. ‘Hartiord, Ct 
4 McKinney, Vice-Pres. New York 
W.A.H Love ‘and Pres. Col. Central R. R.. Col 
poce . Phi'adeiphia. 
ential eee York. 
adiey. w Haven. 
Frank H. Whitinan, of Whitman, W hitcome vr 0. 
yeton. 
Henry L. Daniels, Flou New York 
Henry E. Russell, basse ila Erwin Mfg oC 0. m. Be 





For fall particulars, apply for Circulars 
and Pro«pectos to the U. 1. & P. Co., 155 
and 157 Breadway, N. Y.,or STOUT & 
CO., Bankers. ‘25 Broad Street. New York. 





For tull particulars, apply tor Circulars 
and Prospectus to The U. I. & P.Co, 155 
and 157 Broadway, N. Y., or 

F. BARNARD & CO., Bankers, 
60 Devonshire st.. Boston; 
GEO. P. BISSELL & (0., Barkers, 
Hartford, Conn,;: 
Hi. R. PIERSON, Banker, 
Albany. N. Y.: 
Cc. E. STAPLES, Banker, 
Brooklyn. N. Y.; 
MARIS & SMITH, Bavkers, 
Philadeiphia; 
STOUT & CO, Bankers. 
25 Broad st., N. ¥. 





Security from Loss by Burglary, J ethene 
Fire er Acciden 


THE FIDELITY 


lnsurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
327-331 Chestnut Street. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - = = = = $2,000,000 


The Company also rent ” SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at Prces varying trom 
$15 to $75. aceurding to size. An extra size for Cor 
porations and Bankers ; also desirable Sa esin upper 
vault for $10. Rooms ‘and desks adjoining vaults 

rovided tor Safe Renters. VAULT DOORS GUARD. 
ED BY BY THE YALE T!ME-LOCK 

SECURITIES AND VALU ABLES ot every descrip- 
tion, inclading pope and STOCKS, PLATEJEWE 

DEED&#A aken tor SAFE- KEEPING, on 
SPECIAL Gt IARANTER, at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

— COLLECTED and remitted tor a moderate 
charge 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINIS- 
TRATORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND 
EXECUTE TRUSTS of every description, from the 
courts, $a peradiens and individu: ils. 

ALL ST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
ogame can apartfrom the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company have a Special 
Trast Capital of $1. 000,000, primarily responsible for 
their Trust obligation 

WILLS REC EIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


+t tg A. CAL DWELL, L, President. 

JO GEST, big President, and in charge of 
the T Trust Department. 

ROBERT ATTERSON, Tre pasurer and Secretary. 

DIRECTORS 

Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 

Edward W. Clark, John B. Gest, 

Alexander Henry, Edward T. Steel, 

George ¥. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 

Henry ©. Ghose, . seeuses McKean, 





. A. Griscom 
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PROMPT 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated Third Mo. 22, 1865. 
Exeeedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible. untechnical form of policy. 
accommodation to policy-holders. Conservative management. Strict business meth 
GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACTAS AGENTS, Apply tothe Company 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vou. XXIII, No. 5. 











York, - FEBRUARY 2, 1 


1881. 








Editortal Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication shouid be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.’’ Onaccepted articies will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enougd postage stamps are in- 


closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to The 
Christiar’ Union, New York City.”’ Subscrip 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Adv: rtising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money ord«r, or rezis.ered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the :isk of the 
sender. Specimen copics sent on receipt of 
three cent stemp. 

Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 
fleid street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashiand Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 


21 Brom- 


66 North Fourth &t 





Kent’s Commentary, of which an an- 
nouncement will be fouud in another col- 
ump, although a small book, contains a 
great deal of sensible and practical advices 
to young men. It gathers up the large ex- 
perience of those who have been successful 
in various professional and commercial pur- 
suits, and presents it in such a way as to 
make it available for any young man who 
has intelligence enough and character 
enough to use hia epportunities. A book of 
this kind is always helpful and stimulating, 
and Mr. Kent's little work will be found no 
exception to the rule. 


Messrs. Ehrich Bros., 285 to 295 Eighth 
Avenue, New York, have published a help- 
ful little pamphlet, entited ‘Shopping in 
New York,”’ which they offer to send free 
to any address. The Ehrichs are an old- 
established house, and have built up their 
business on the sound theory of small pro- 
fitsand quick returns. In this little work 
they give an outline of the method of busi- 
ness in the great New York retail stores, 
and detail their plans for extending the uses 
of their establishment to their out-of-town 
customers. The pamphlet is fully illus- 
trated. 





HAMERTON'S 
PORTFOLIO, 


maintains the 
proud position of beivg the leading English 
Art Journal of the World. Among the 
improvements promised for 1881 will be the 





Now in its eleventh year, 


increase of the text to the extent of one- 
third, and the number of illustrations will 
be greatly 
have been made to produce specimens of the 
work of the best living English and Conti- 
nental Artists, and a series of papers on the 
“Picturesque Aspects of Shipping” will 
be contributed by the Editor. also increased 
attention will be given to Decorative Art. 


augmented. Arrangements 


Send for circular containing reduced 


terms of subscription, to 


J. W. BOUTON, 


706 Broadway, New York. — 


PLATONI:M versus CHRISTIANITY : 


The Question of Immortality 
Historical'y conside:ed, with special! reterence to 


the APOSTASY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: to 
which is annexed an oe on the UNITY OF MAN 
By J. H. PETTINGELL, 
4 Congregational Minister, 
A masterly argument trom history, with numer- 


ous citations, shewing how Plato’s doctrine ot Uni 
versal Immortality gradually supplanted the true 
Scriptue doctrine of Life Everlasting through 
Christ only. 

Shouid be in the hands of every preacher and re- 
ligious teacher 

Just published. 8vo. 103 pages. Price. 30 cents; 
four for $1.00, by maul, $20 per hundred. Address J, 
> BROWN, Publisher. 56 Minor Sr., Philadeiphia, 


READ THIS!!! READ THIS!1! 


Rev.D L. Jones, pastor Congregational Church 
Limerick, Maine, says of KENt’s NEw COMMENTARY, a 
Manual for Young Men, “I have just read it through 
and am ready to say that, in no other book of its size, 
do I find so much living truth set forth ina more 
suggestive manner. It deservesa piace in every 
=" aud I recommend it especially to the young 
people.” 

Ira J. Hill, of Ontario, New York, a young man of 
twenty, says: ‘I would not sel! it for three times 





SUPERIOR 


“| parvers and Forks, 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


No. 46 East r4th St., 


Makers of Plated Ware, 


Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, ete. 





Sterling Music Books. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 
FOR THE essonmapaal 


lu 3 parta; each, $1.50, or complete, $3.2 is 
method of established reputation, which hehe nin 
“onstantu ein the great Conservatory, and is get- 
ting to be everywhere known and valued. Has re 
ceived decided commendations from the best teachers 

DIC TL ia ARY Pc MUSICAL ISFOR- 
MATIC ON. ($1.25.) Very convenient book of reter- 
ence. 

“Dey ee DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS, Vol. L ($6) Agrand encyclopedia. 

oe NER AND eoaeurrs DICTION- 
AR OF MUSICAL TERMS. (Complete $5 
famou- and useful work. 

RI HTER: s Osu label x POINT. ($2.00.) 
RIC HEN S FUGUE. Two Standard 
works ov Composition. 

THE WELCOME CHOKUS 81) tor Hien 
ScHOOLs, and SONG BELLS (50 cts.) for Commox 
S HOOLs, should be inthe mind of every teacher in 
need of new books 

sem pees’ » New METHOD rou HAR- 
LONY. YANSON. Is unexceled for 


ease, simp slic ty pf. tm ughness. 


TEMPERANCE LIGHTS (12 cts), TEM. 
PE LRANCE JE S (35 cts.), and ULES 
TE eM PER. ANC EG LEE BOOK (4) « ts.), are our 


three best Temperance Books. Tky THEM! 


Any book mailed, post-free. for above prices. 


spraptipien DITSON & CO., Boston. 
- H. DITSON & CO.. $43 B'dway,N.¥. 


TERLING 
UNDAY 
CHOOL 
ONGS. 


If You Want the Best Book at the 
get 





Lowest Price‘ 


- | T ’ 

HYMN SERVICE No, 2 
pul Be 4 a 

By Lowry, Doane and Vincent. 
It - so cheap that persons desiring new songs in 
leaflet form can afford to cut songs from it and 

paste them into other books. 

130 Songs Bound in Stiff Paper Covers. 

Only $10 per 100; 15 cents each by Mail. 


If Yor Want the Largest, the Richest, the Most Use- 
tul Collection, ove that will last ‘for years and 
crow Brighter as you use it get 


GOOD AS GOLD. 


By Lowry and Doane. 

239 Songs, strongly bound in Board Covers. 
$30 per 100; Single C opy, in a Covers, 
by mail, on receipt of 25 ets 


te These Books may be ordered through 
Booksellers or Music dealers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


c. LIBRARY BOOKS 


@—The choicest of $1 to $1.75 Sun- 
day-school library books, sold 

at a uniform price of 5 cents each. 
Books will iast three timesas long as 
the ordinary. Specimen copy, 5 cents. 
Catalogue of 80 books now published 


a’ free. 
DAVID C, COOK, 
187 Madison 8t., ¢ hichgo. 


Only 
sent 













VALENTINES. 


Prang’s American, 
Marcus Ward's English, 
Hildesheimer, Berlin, 
Opbacher, Munich. 
ALSO, 
FINE LINE 


LACE VALENTINES, 
FLAT AND IN BOXES, AND 
MECHANICAL VALENTINES. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 
233 Broadwnry, opposite P.O. 


TRST-CLASS Printers’ Mate 
Ty “Strong Slat” waaee. Cabinets, 
Printing Presses, ete. tlocks for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters tor Machinists, VANDERBURGH. Weis 








ale.— 
bases, 





the price if I could not get another.’ nt, postpaid, 
fer $l C. BH. KENT, Publisher, kevenne’ ¢ Yan 


FREE 


TO ANY ADDRESS. 


EHRICH BROS. have just issued a new 
and highly instructive pamphlet, entitled 


SHOPPING 
IN NEW YORK, 


which will be sent 


FREE OF CHARGE 


to any address in the United States. 





Send your address on a Postal Card and 


secure a copy 


Address 


EHRICH BROS. 


EIGHTH AVE,, and 24th h ST., N. Y. 


SE 
c. S.S. SENG BOOK. 


International Sunday- 
School Lesson Hymnal.—140 orig- 
inal lesson hymns, with music, covering the lessons 
of the whole year, 32 choice old pieces, 8 opening and 
closing—183 piecesin ail. Arranged tor both old and 
new tunes. Price $5 per 100 copies postage extra). 
Sample copy, postpaid, ” DAVID ©. COOK, 

37 Madison St., Chicago’ 


THE 


ERING 











AN 


THE VICTOR in all great contests, and for 
THE PAST FIFTY-SEVEN 


YEARS THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers ot this 
country, butof Europe —will be offered during the present 
conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 
were granted 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS cvrtsaNcs 


in the GREAT WORLD’S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at 
the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in 
struments are respectfully invited tovisit our ware 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
365 Fifth Ave. N.Y: | 111 Tremont-st., Boston. 
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And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


EAUTIFUL ILLUMINATED ° 
MARK and illustrased catalogue prem SE: 
10 cts. BURT & PRENTICE, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 


New and Improved Styles this Season, 


{BEST IN THE WORLD; winners 
of highest distinction at rVERY 
GREAT WOR _D’S FAIR = THIRTFEN 


\years. Prices, $51, . , 
AND = [Gite to $000 “and upward” Fey 


seoy payments, $6.: a quarter 
AM | upward. Catalogues free. 
Mason & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


54 Tremon'! Street, BOSTON; 46 
Bact Fourteenth Street, NEW 
oie! 149 Wabash Avenue, CHT- 














EST TEACHERS 
erican and Fore’ reign 
For every department of instruction, low or high 
romptiy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 
Jandidates' New Bulletin mailed tor stamp. 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.” 
J.W. -RMERHO 





& Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch streets, N. Y. 


id 


FULL OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE 


Necond Presbyterian Council, 


CONVENED IN PHILADELPHIA, 1880. 

A work of profound interest and permanent value. Contains the 
Business Proceedings, Addresses, Essays, 
Debates, Discussions, and Im- 
portant Documents, 


and forms a full and aeceurate report of the transactions an¢ 


leliberations of this large body of the leading men in the Pre sby 
terian Churches of the world. Prepared by Rev. R. M. PAT 
TERSON, D.D., and Rev. J. B. DALES, D. D., who were 
appointed by the Council to perform this important service 
We publish this work (in connection with the Prrsp YTERIAT 
fournat Co.,) by direct authority of the Business Committee 
ud it is in every respect the Official Report of the Council 


pb: aper, Press Work and Binding are of excellent ¢ 
ook is illustrated by 10 RAGES of beautiful Colored Plate» 

Every Clergyman, every Sunde ye hool Teac her 
every Christian, of hfs ve a enon re 

voughtful person, shou ve ' which 
the GREAT QUESTIONS | an a vit AL Inst ie of th 
day are treated ina clearand forcible manner t nof gra 
ability and world-wide reputation 5 

This epitome of Thought and Belicf, State. 
ment of Principles, and Specification 0; 
Positions held by this branch of the Chureh 
which forms a CYCLOPEDIA OF PRESRYTE 
RIAN FAITH 100 POLITY, is published in on 
$3.00 of yl pages. PRrice, per copy 

00 | in Clot 0 or $4.00 in Half Morocco 

aes \ i 


Se ides r 


quality, and th 


Circulars, Terms «2. 


sent on application 
or matled, po 


where stage prepaid, by 
J.C. MeCURDY & CO., Publishers, 
632 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 2’ 








BY THE AUTHORS OF THE POPULAR 


(fA OLDEN “HEAVENLY )§ 
soncs” 2"¢ GarROLs. Y 


This book is considered supenor to any of their 
other books 1n adaptation to all the wants of the 
Sabath-school, ‘ Never before were the authors 
so successful and happy in their music. 
192 pages, board cover. Single copy, 35 cent; 
Pe r doz., Ss: 3.60 by express, not prepaid; $4.00 
»y mail, post- paid. Sample copy, pape r cover, 
25 cents. Send for it. Spec imen pages free. 
‘Addres 3s, W.J.SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio 








AGENTS WANTED. 
TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, 

Joun T. MORSE, Jr. | Editors. 
Price, 50 cents a mont $5.00 a year. Speci 
men on cone sent t post-paid on receipt of 15 cts. 

TED, who understand the 
an eae pe value of the REVIEW to 
canvass for subscribers. Liberal commission 


aid. 
z 8. BaRngs & Co., 111 & 118 William St., N.Y. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re 
duced 33 per cent. National Publishing Co.,Phila., Pa. 


$50 REWARD. 


tive avents can easily earn $5) per month 
vassing for LEISURE HOURS, cheapest 
ivd M wazine published, send Scent’ Na for 
unuple copy a ME SHON o. 
ye ew You: 


wexrner xx". 


$5 to $90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 




















AGENTS can make $5.00 PER DAY Sellin (3 


PLATFORM FAMILY SCAL 


‘ighs accuratly up !o025 Ibs. Its hand- 
pei appearane sells it at sight. Retail 
pr ice, $1.50. Other Family Scales weighing 

Ibs. cost $5.00. Exclusive territory given 
free. Terms and rapid sales suprise old 








Arents. al DOMEST ic SCALE co. 
Cincinna 
AGENTS HF 
- MORKT 
WOR COMPLETE 


- 

On entire Bible, in one volume, ever published. Endorse- 
ments by 200 ablestscholars. Ada ap all; embodies latest 
research. Contains Life of St. John; tables ‘showing time of 
each patriarch , prophet and king; authorship and dates of 
books of Bible; how the earth yas peopled from Noah; par- 
ables and miracles of Old and New Testaments; the twenty- 
four Sermons of Christin their order, the eighteen salzacie r) 
ofthe Apestion 1020 pages, A7b illustrations, price $3.7 
Extra terms. Belting fast. Agents making ¢& to gi00. 
amonth, Bradley Ga~reteon & Co., 66 N.4thSt., Phila 





A WEEK. $i2aday at y at ho me ne easily made. Cost 
$72 ly outfit iree. Address Txur & Co. Aucusta,Me 


AGENTS WAnzEDt 

For our New Book. NICK PUTZEL, 

A Story of unusual pewer and spirit, A full and 

fearless exposure ot the subtle arts of political wire- -pulling 
—showing bow rum and rascality rule and ruin in 
American politics. Praised by the people. /Uustrated 
by ** Boz.’’ the inimitable charact-r artist. Price 
only #1.50. Sells fast. Terms very liberal. 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs,, 723 Chestnut St.. Philada. 











THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1826 Bells for all purposes 
arranted satistactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO.. WEST TROY.N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


— of Pure Copper and Tin for Charen 
Schools, Fire eo Farms, etc. FULL 

WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


F. SKELTON, 


Manufacturer of Awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban- 
ners, Canvas Covers.tor Wagons, Trunks and Hamp- 
ers. Al! kinds ot egg — Saaees ond a 
ase en. ancing ot an 
mp Fe 10 Lat at Low Prices. 1278 BROAD- 
ay. bet. 320 and 330 Sts., New York. 





















Secre 
80 East i4th St. near University Pl PL, tay. 


ORGANS G PRs Slate Paper tite, Adarens 


DANIEL F . BEATTY ,Washington, N.J. 
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FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—Sitting Bull has been deserted by his 
followers. 

—And now they say there is no revolt 
in Armenia. 

—Mr. Gladstone denies the reports about 
his ill health. 

—It is reported that Thomas Carlyle is 
very seriously ill. 

—A popular movement to invade the 
Austrian Tyrol is on foot in Italy. 

-—-A New England Divorce Reform 
League has been organized at Boston. 

—The weather has been so severe in 
Colorado that railway trains have been 
abandoned. 

—Mr. Gladstone has given his tenants a 
remission On their yearly rental of twenty- 
five per cent. 

—Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian Chan- 
cellor, it is rumored, definitely retires 
from public life. 

—Although long past eighty, the his- 
torian Von Ranke is still at work on a 
Universal History. 

—The exciting but hazardous sport of 
coasting continues to crowd the casualty 
columns of the newspapers. 

—The Duke of Connaught is to succeed 
the old Duke of Cambridge as the nomi- 
nal head of the British army. 

—Mr. John I. Blair, of New Jersey, 
has endowed the Presidential chair of 
Lafayette College to the extent of $40,000. 

—The President has appointed Mr. 
Stanley Matthews to 
Swayne on the bench of the Supreme 
Court. 

—Willliam Morris, the decorator and 
poet, has very little respect for carpets, 
which he calls ‘nasty, unwholesome 
things.” 

—The Emperor of Japan has shaken the 
traditional etiquette of his court to its 
foundations by dining on board an Italian 
man-of-war. 

—The telegraph companies have been 
busily engaged all the week in restoring 
their broken wires, but communication is 
still incomplete. 

—Gen. Hawley proposes to give the 
vase recently presented to him for his 
Centennial services to the Connecticut 
Historical Society. 

—New York was disgusted Sunday 
morning at the prospect of another snow 
storm, but the dreary anticipation was 
only partially realized. 

—tThe increase in deposits in the savings 
banks of the State during the last year 
was about $45,000,000, which shows that 
somebody is making money. 

—The Alumni of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of the of City New 
York enjoyed their twelfth annual dinner 
at Delmonico’s, January 25th. 

— The German farmers are beginning to 
feel the pressure of American competition, 
and complain that the importation of our 
products is injurious to their interests. 

—The New York Horticultural Society 
discussed its annual dinner at Delmonico’s, 
Jannary 24th, surrounded with flowers, 
and with a goodly array of after-dinner 
speakers. 

—Chicago has dislodged St. Louis from 
the position of fourth city in the Union, 
and Boston has passed St. Louis and Balti- 
more in race for precedence, and now 
ranks as No. 5. 

—An aching void in our geographical 
status has been filled by Mount Baker, in 
Washington Territory, which has taken 
up the réle of a volcano, and is throwing 
out clouds of smoke and ashes, 

—The “ Nation,” with habitual cruelty, 
declares that nothing better illustrates the 
continuance of Irish bad luck than that 
the country should have become an at- 
tractive subject to Mr. Froude. 

—The continuance of this intense 
weather is creating a strong public opin- 
ion favoring the removal of Gen. Hazen 
from the Weather Department. He is al- 
together too stalwart to suit the country 
at large. 

—A Congressman, who is in the habit of 
using hair dye, got up the other night, 
and under the cover of darkness deluged 


succeed Justice 


his head out of an ink bottle, presenting 
the next morning a very un-Congressional 
appearance. 

—The man in Indiana who paid an ocu- 
list $10 for putting his eyes in such a con- 
dition that he could see as well by night 
as by day was entirely 
only difficulty being that now he cannot 
see by day. 

—The King of the Cannibal Islands, or, 
to be more respectful, of the Sanwhich 
Islands, is on his way eastward, and those 
who delight in the society of 
royalty are likely to have the opportunity 


successful, the 


persons 


of satisfying their aspirations. 

—Judge E. C. Billings, who has been 
nominated to the United States Circuit 
Court Judgeship in Louisiana, is a mem- 
ber of the famous class of °53 at Yale. 
This class is doing its best to overstock the 
country with able and successful men. 

—The President has nominated George 
H. Forster to succeed Gen. Stewart L. 
Woodford as United States District At- 
torney in this district. Mr. Forster isa 
lawyer of ability and character, and an 
outspoken opponent of the ‘‘ machine” in 
New York politics. 

—Another Nihilist plot has come to light 
with a quantity of revolvers, daggers, 
axes, forged passports, and other murder- 
ous implements. If the Emperor does not 
develop some new phase of nervous dis- 
order it will be because he does not im- 
prove his opportunities. 

—They must have a Mr. Vennor in the 
sun. That orb of day has lately been 
subject to the most tremendous storms, to 
revealing themselves in black and thickly 
gathering shadows, which day by day 
have collected and scattered over the 
blazing surface. If this sort of thing 
keeps on it will become necessary to form 
an Astronomical Protective Society against 
the Vennors. 

—A quaint quadrille is to be danced at 
the ball concluding the festivities attend- 
ing the wedding of Prince William of 
Prussia. The fifty couples who are to take 
part in it will wear the costume of the 
period of Frederick William I. The gen- 
tlemen who are to impersonate the giant 
grenadiers of the Soldier King will be ar- 
rayed in the ancient lace coat uniforms of 
the Prussian Guards, with gaiters, sugar- 
loaf helmets, and cumbersome leather 
straps and belts. Those selected are all 
officers in the present Foot Guards, and 
no unworthy representatives of the olden 
time, the smallest person admitted meas- 
uring five feet eleven inches in height. Of 
the ladies, many are said to suit their 
towering partners admirably in height and 
size. 


1839. 1880. 


HARDENBERGH & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 











im 7% 
CARPETS ) 


174 Fulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Pilys. 

ALSO 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS 


SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER on the prem 
ises. The bestin the city, at $6, $7.50, and the 
half dozen. TROY AUNDRY: Collars anc 
Cafts laundried equal to oew. 








213 Fulten &t., near Concord, Brooklyn. 


TA SPECIAL OF FER. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS ON 


A $450 I7 Stop Cabinet or Parlor Orga 
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low as$15. PianosGrand Square and Upright,S125 to 81600 


trialand fully warranted 6 years, 


My Holiday Offers are extenied until Apri 





HENDERSON’S 
COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Will be Mailed Free to all who apply dy 
Letter. 


Our Experimental Grounds in §& 
which we test our Vegetable and § 
Flower Seeds are mostcompletc; Be 
and our Greenhouses for Piants 
(covering 3 acres in glass), are 
the largest in America, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
















NORTH STAR SEED FARMS, 1881 


Fifth Annual Catalogue now ready, free, on appli- 
cation. Former porregooaeae will be served 
without application, he products of these Seed 
Farms, the most Northern in America, have e+tab- 
lished beyond controversy the great organic law, 
“THAT ‘THE FURTHER NORTH SEEDS ARE 
yal J THE EARLIER THEIR PRODUCTS WILL 


MATL . 

. PAUL TOMATO, EARLY MINNESOTA 
§ y N, tD RIVER AND§SQUAW CORN, 
PURE sCOTCH FYFE WHEAT (Seed Stock), CAR- 
ROTS, BEETS, ONIONS, MINNESOTA AMBER CANE 
and nearly everything in Vegetable List cannot be 
equaled in America. 


T. M. METCALF, 


Seed Grower and Jobber, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
50 Lithographed Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10c. 
Name in fancy type. Conn. Carp Co , Northtore, Ct 



















For infants & Invalics, 

Used in Hospitals, by Matrovs, Phy» 
oiane everywhere. A steam 
@ooked food, and therefore suited to th: 
weakest stomach. Take novther. Solo 








V ORSTEDS BY MAUL, 20 Skeins, Mshades 
25c. 1.0 skeins $1. Frank Gardiner, Lynn, Mass 





Wedding Recepti ons 


PARTIES 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 











N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 





+ PTR Z 


Tongue Keeds, 17 Stops &e. 


Original 


gans the Celestina, or French Horn, 
we 


© sweetest 
ed inan orga 








A power 
by pressing 


tevecoupler, Buy noother. 


Handles, lan 


rubber cloth 
and has iviiersfor moving 


te the customer, 


duce this new instrument 
me above the actualcost to build 


for so small amount 


high that often_25 sales are traced from the first one sold. 


Organs, Church Chapel & Parlor, $30 to 
® $1000. 2 to 32 Stops. Baby Organs as 
ty J pie s x every instrnment ie shipped on test 
i oney cheertully reftundcdand freight charces paidbyme both 
ways if found in any way mot just as represented inthis Advertisement or ony 4 atalocue’s &ce. 

e 30th. Remitances may be made by Bank Draft, Post Of 

Megane em a te gy FF a Letter. Please send ref Pof yonr resno' 
ot remit with order. esure to visit my factory here or send fo y 11 s . 5 - 
fore you decide to buy elsewhere. WILL YOU nines slammer atatatiete iii: 


Address or ca!llon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


erence or some evidence o 


DO THIs! 














FVIGLLER'S wicts. =| 
~ Sm COD-LIVER Cif 


paecacoati-c 
London, European and New 
York physicians pronounce it the 


| purest and best. Sold by Drugwists. 


@) 













FOR 
General 
Debility, 
Scrofula, 
Rheumatism 
or Consumption, 
is superior to any in de- 
licacy of taste and smell, 
medicinal virtues and purity. 





LY $85. 


n for only $48 cash. 


Style No. 8000,5 full set Golden 


Welcome to 1881. Something 
With the new year come to the 
front, the grandest invention in reed or- 


This beautiful solo Stop is conn 
witha set of reeds so tuned Pond pene rae pe 
toexactly imitatea French Morn. The 
imitation is so marked. that should an 
amatuer musician be standing with his 
back to the organ it would puzzle him to 
determine whether it was really an organ 
orahorn, Besides, this iastrumei.t will 
contain the world renown Vox Celeste 
opever before place 
‘ »charming is the exclama- 
tion wee! be tenn Alsothe Vox Humana, 

ul setof Sub Bass Reeds, and 

Octave Coupler which doubles the powe, 
) your fingeron akey of the 
instrument, the key an octave higher will 
come down it self. Do not buy an organ 
unless it contains an octave coupler if you 
©, you are cheated out of one of the finest 
improvements in reed organs. Be sure the 
instrument you purchase containsan eee 


New gtyle No. 8,000 contains 17 stops, 5 full 
set of Golden Tongue Reeds, 5 octaves 
beautiful walnut case, french veneering, 

P stands, pocket for music 
extra large fancy top. Beatty’s new pat 
ent stop action. Height 72in. depth 24 in, 
r length 46 in. weight boxed about 40¢ Ibs. 

iA The pedals instead of being covered with 
carpet are made of metal. Upright bel, 
lows made from the very best quality of 
It contains@ sliding Md 
It is by far 
the best organ for the money ever built 
in this country. Agents (monopolist 
Price) for such an instrument weuld 
rance from $150 to $450 according 


My price (having no 

._ Agents) boxed, delivered 

on board cars here with 
tool,book & music ONLY 


This offer ta special in order to intro- 
t is atrifle 


Every one who has examined this style 
wonders how I can produce so fine anorgan 
My reply to them is, 
Ihavethe very best facilities for manu. 
facturing, end in my enormous and in- 


creasing trade ITusnally get out from1ito 
2thonsand f one styieat atime, and itis 
perfectly plainto be seen that I can man- 


ufacture at a much less cost than smaller 
concerns. A little margin on each satisfies 
me. Everyinstrument sold isa standing ad- 


Tice Money 
vonsibilitvif youdo 








W.H.Sehieffelin & Co.( 7s iee') NewYork, 





50 CHROM Os 


Agts. Samples, 1 


Masie, Topp 


»s bame in new type, 10c_ br mail 
ec. U.S. Caro Co., Northferd, Ct 


& BARD, 


SS 






E‘tec., 


Cases, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Send for Price-List. 

Jur are Goods for sale by Firet-Class Dealers in U.S. 


Pencils, Holders, 





o a week 1n your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
tree. Address Ul. Hattert & ¢ o. Portiand, Me 


THSp 


Kine OF Saw MACHINES 






$1000 0 IN OASH is deposited in 
s bank against any other 
saw machine in America. This is the 
cheapest machine made, and warranted 
to saw logs easier and faster than any 
other. We are the oldest saw machine 
firm in America. Any prominent mer- 
chant will tell you we are responsible. 
Beware of infringements. Our circulars 
are free. Address, 
United States Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Our WELL AUCERS will bore a 
well 75 feet deep and 2 feet in diameter 
fin a day. This would clear you $50 ina 
day. Send for our Pictorial Catalogue. 
U. 8. MANF’G CO., Chicago, Ill. 





Those answering an Adverti 
will confer a faver upon the ‘haven 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
ertisemet in 


that they saw the ad 
the Chr‘stian Union. 
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" 
STATEMENT 
{ or 
> 
HL THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
a i 
Bae F. S. WINSTON, President. 
: : 
ee & For the Year ending December 31st, 1880. 
$ i] 
ie { I og. cons cae k a ke ace nawkcndas ooanenenapene 991, 735,786.02 
. a ——— — 
t Annuity Account. 
a i ‘ accents ieieemmestonntstaintestsssisnianin 
& ’ ; No. | Ann. Pay’ts. No. | Am. Pay'ts. 
‘ 4 Annuities in force, Jan. 1st, 1880. 49 | $18,504.97 Annuities in force, Jan, rst, 1881. 52 | $20,141.81 
au Pre a Annuition — 5,289.31 Premium Annuities.............. | 4549205 
’ Premium Annuities ...... ) 
: Annuities Issued .............00- 9 3,861.52 Annuities Terminated........... 6 3,021.94 
Se PA re ng 
j 58 | $27,655.80 38 | $27,655.80 
% — — — _ - 
: Insurance Account. 
‘ No Amon No. peony 
a Policies in force, Jan, 1st,1880, 95,42 $298, 760,867 Policies in force, Jan. 18t,1881, 97,978 | $306,002,164 
i Risks Assumed..... : 10,100 700,7 Risks Terminated.... ...... 7,553 26,459,462 
’ 1 $332,461.62 105,529 $332, 461,6 626 
na De. Revenue Account. Cr. 
M ' _— — ee —— 
y Ne To Balance from last account .$85,765,515.98 By paid eum Claims. ......+.+++++. $4,324,447.93 
. “ Premiums received 12,275,589. 10 latured Endowments....... 1,013,741 -04 
* Interest and Rents $,865, 105.45 Total claims- a 
( $5,938,188.97 ) 
i INR icc, iasnim eaedecns 23,993.88 
SUM. 6060 0s500% cnceere 392991734-00 
h z Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
3 / GN cs one osicasncesevescncs 3,898,777. 61 
4 Total paid Policy- “~~ 
ie we ( $13,160,694. 46. 
i iw ‘** “* Commissions, (payment of cur- 
4 rent and extinguishment of 
i GORE 0 o.san nna cnnccsenscncs 677,255.70 
eis Contingent Guarantee Acc’t. 949,512.43 
‘ Taxes and Assessments....... 247,832.69 
a TS See ars 742,673.71 
& Balance to New Account.... 87,128,241. 39 
; ae $102, mh, 210.29 $102,906,210. 29 
b {1 
4 = = ——— 
a 
| Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
x = - 
} Bt ies To Reserve at four per cent . «+ +$86,642,571. 30 By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
ie ** Claims by death not yet due..... 721,996.04 Real Estate..............-.00-- $53.524,916.64 
| : ‘ Premiums paid in advance....... 26,451.52 * United States and other Bonds... 19,016,202.00 
) #, “ Surpl us and Contingent Guarantee * Loans on Collaterals.............. 7:720,931 .94 
. PNY i. a.c8. pnedsancasincsas 45344, 767. 16 4 et eae eee een 75174,134-10 
} } | pe ** Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
a panies at interest............... 1,951,580.91 
= * Fnmeeent MGCFURE 50.60.2005 65650055. 1,381,271 .87 
i a 2 * Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
Pa semi-annual ...............+..- 834,440.82 
Ye we | “ Premiums in transit, eeineeted 
ae fhe ' for December. ......2.ccccces 116,330.03 
S| || “ Balances due by Agents.......... 15,977-7% 
; ae at | a 
eae $01,735, 786.0 o2 $91,735,786 .02 
z ‘ NOTE.—If the New York | Standard of have and a half per cent pee be used, the Seaie is over 
ie 11,000, 00« 
Be From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy which 
ey shall be in torce at its anniversary in 1881. 
thi THE PREMIUM RATES CHARGED FOR INSURANCE IN THIS COMPANY WERE REDUCED IN 1879 ABOUT 15 PER CENT 
3 ON ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES. 
AssETs wee . Rasesab eNO A Caeeeiate Ske Coebke dune aenankeses $91,735,786.02 
a) Naw York, January 20, 1881 
} j BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Bs ' Freverick S, Winston, Georce S. Cor. Grorce C, Richarpson, | Joun H. SHsrwoop, 
is WituaM Betts, | Joun E. Devsuin, ALEXANDER H. Rice, | Georce H. AnpREws, 
E Sam EL . SPROULLs, MArTIN Bares, | Wittram F. Bascock, | Rospert OtyrHant. 
+ Samvet M. Cornett, Seymour L. Hustev, F. RatcHrorp STARR, | Georce F. Baker, 
aig Lucius Ropinson, Ouiver H. Pacmer, Freperick H. Cossitr, | Benj. B. SHERMAN, 
Ms Witiiam Smitu Brown, Henry E. Davies, | Lewis May, Jos. THompson, 
a Samvet D. Bascock, Richarp A. McCurpy, | Ouiver Harriman, Dup.ey Otcort, 
cy ae Hi nry A. Smy THE, James C. Hoipen, Tuomas Dicxson, ANSON STAGER, 
oe Wituam E. Dovae, Hermann C. von Post, | Henry W. Saris, Freperic Cromwet, 
oe " 
if 
% 
Bi a 
iy 5 


CONSTABLE & CO.\CONSTABLE & CO. 


\y , 
J > «6 ” 
; rise car engtmabereidcateg CENUINE CANTON CREPES. 
i An early opening of Spring Novelties in ambien ss elcid thie: ale 
7. Anderson's Scotch Zephyrs (exclusively n invoice just receive , y yee ahh 
j i confised to this house), Batistes, Plain desirable goods. Colors : White, Rose, 
. and Printed Satines, French Cambrics Cream, Ciel, Straw, Lilac, Drab, Ecru, 
and Percales, Ginghams, Cheviots, &c., &e. 
&e. 
\F one 
if Broadway and 19th St.|8roadway and 19th St. 
i , 
. bP 3 





Licked § (One oe 00. 


& 100 Broadway, New York, 


London & Globe 


Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
Reserve tor re-insurance of outstanding 


Mss ccpecnssesapoces- . absvoushebees $1,221,264 48 
Reserve r ied prodts. all other claims and 
GnGivides proGts.........  cecccccccccees 224,672 06 
Capital paid inin Cash................ 1,000,000 00 
q Unaliot Surplas (reserve for contin- 
BONCIOS).... ee rccsnccrccccccscccvesseses 100,000 
9 Wet GUPPIRS.. 22. .cccccccccrcccccccsccescocce 1,080.66 Col 
: Total Cash Assets............-. 


3.605,58 598 42 
This Sonaees conducts its baamnesea ig oll er 
strictions of the New York Satety F: 
GEO. T. HOPE, : eesnaenes 
GYRUS PECK, Sec'y 





45 William St. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1881. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 

its affairs on the 31st December, 1880, 

Premiums “pn Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1880, to 3lst December, 
MN oc dais Veena bheuh wate eines $4,232,675 04 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1880 ; 


1,495,947 23 


Total Marine Premiums. 





Premiums marked off from Ist an 
uary, 1880, to 31ist December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 
Losses paid during the 
same period...... ... 
Returns of Pre- 
miums ap 
Expenses . 


$2,071,238 98 


d 
. $873,113 96 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks 


ae $8,983,558 00 
Loans secured by ‘Stocks, and other- 


oo Se re 1,187,900 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at. 470,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,628,921 34 
Cash in Bank.. 337,977 37 


Amouot....... . $12,608,356 71 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tifieates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representati-es, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date ailinterest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the pet earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1880, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


—-O0— 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. Jones, Horace Gray, 

CHARLES DENNIS, Epmuunp W. CoRLIESs, 


W. H. H. Moore, 
Lewis CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RvSsELL, 


JouN ELLIOTT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 


James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip Lane, Grorce W. LANE, 
Gorpown W. BurRNHAM, Epwtn D. MorGan, 
A. A. RAVEN, RoBeErRT L, STUART, 


James G. De Forest, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Wwuu1amM H. Foas, 
Peter V. Kina, 

TxHos, B. CoppINGTON, 
Horace K. THURBER. 
WILLI4aM DEGROOT, 


ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
Josian O. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DopceE, 
RoyaL PHELPS,’ 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
CU. A, HAND, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, 
WituiaM H, WEBB, Henry COLLINS, 
CHABLES P. BuRDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J.D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIM, Vice Pres’. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Prest 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice Pres't 





2ist Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the U.S, 
HENRY B, HYDE, President, 
For the Year Ending Dec. 31,1880. 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JAN. 
$35,980,997.62 
8, 735,699.43 
$44,716,697.05 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Policy-Hoiders for claims by 
Death, Dividends, Surrender 
Values, Discounted and Matured 
Endowment and Tontine Policies 





a $4,792,937.97 
Otber disbursements as per de- 
tailed Statement .............. .. 1,513,915,06 
Net CasH Assets, Dec. 31, 1880. ... $38,409,844.02 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages.............. $9,053,475.50 


United States Stocks... ........... 


2,518,591.00 
State, City aud other Stocks au- 


thorized by the Laws ofthe State &,987,422.47 
Loans secured by United States 
and other Siocks.................. 7,064,562.88 
NN oc hand sisasVabicciéwes 8,368, 363,62 
Cash and other Ledger Assets as 
per extended Statement,...... .. 2,422,428.55 
$38,409,844.02 
Market value of Stocks over cost.. —_1,521,051.28 
Accrued Interest, Reuts and Pre- 
miums, as per extended State- 
RE ce Babin’ eh cles oks dirs 1,177, 707.02 
TOTAL ASSETS, 
Dec. 314 18890,........... $41,108,602.3:2 
TotaL LiaBILIiTIES, including legal 
reserve for reinsurance ot all ex- 
EE ee 31, 880,308.11 


Total Undivided Surplus, $9,:228,294.:21 


Risks Assumed in 18S80...835,170,805.00 

Risks Outstanding........ $177,597,703.00 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 








BR. W. Seert, Superintendent of Agencies, 


NOTICEABLE POINTS IN THE 
2lst ANNUAL STATEMENT OF 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY; NEW YORK, Jan. 
1st, 1881. 


Assets, $41,108,602; an increase 
of more than Three Million Dollars in 
1880. 

Surplus, $9,228,294 ; an increase of 
One and Three-quarter Millions of 
Dollars in 1880. 

New business, $35,170,805; an in- 
crease of over Eight anda half Mil- 
lion Dollars in 1880. 


Amount paid to Policy-holders and 
their representatives during 1880, 
$4,792,937, 


A liberal surrender value in paid- 


up insurance is provided for in all 
ordinary policies, ix in case of forfeiture. 


Tontine Savings Fund Policies may 
be terminated at the close of certain 
defined periods, on terms more advan- 
tageous than upon any other plan. 
These policies prove more profitable 
to the policy-helder than any other 
form of insurance. 

Actual examples can be furnished 
at the Society's office, of persons being 
insured for ten years, and then upon 
terminating their Tontine Policies 
receiving cash in some instances 
equal to the whole of the premiums 
paid: in others, nearly all 

No technicalities nor arduous con- 
ditions in policy contracts. 

Policies incontestable after having 
been in force for three years. All such 
incontestable policies will be paid at 
maturity, without rebate of interest, 
immediately after the receipt at the 
Society's office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, together with 
a valid and satisfactory discharge 
from the parties in interest, and with- 
out requiring any delay, even for 
sixty or ninety days, as has been the 
custom heretofore, and is still usual 
with other companies, 


For particulars, call at the office of 


the Soeiety, 120 Broadway, New 
York, or at any of the agencies. 


R.H.MACY & CO.. 


14th STREET AND Gth AVE., N. ¥ 





ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 
OUR STOCKS ARE LARGER 
AND 


Prices Lower Than Any Other House 
SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
Hamburg Embroideries, 
Linen Damasks, Napkins, 


Towels, Lace Curtains, etc. 
FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOSIERY. 


Worsteds, Laces, Gloves, 
Black Silks, and Black Dress Goods. 


Orders by mail promptly and carefully tilled. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 








Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 





whose answering an Advertisement 

= “a ra oer sea | ~~ Adver- 

that saw the advertisment ie 
Union. 


the 








